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Rotes, 


WHO WAS ROBIN HOOD? 

Few questions in literary history have given rise 
to greater diversity of opinion than that with 
which I have headed this note. Some writers 
assign an historical origin to the outlawed hero ; 
others give him a mythological character ; while 
others, again, regard him as purely a creature of 
the popular imagination. The various theories 
have been ably and succinctly summed up, and 
their respective merits have been weighed in a 
spirit of judicial calmness by Prof. F. J. Child in 
the introduction to the fifth volume of his ‘ Eng- 
lish and Scottish Ballads,’ but final judgment has 
been deferred. Whether it will ever be delivered 
I cannot say, but in the mean time I am venture- 
some enough to offer an hypothesis which, so far 
as Iam aware, has not yet been advanced in aid 
of the solution of the mystery, and which seems to 
my mind to have a colour of extreme plausibility. 

It is a well-known fact that many of the most 
popular traditional ballads, such as those of the 
Arthurian cycle, ‘Hynd Horn,’ and others, were 
simply abridgments of older metrical romances. 
These romances were too long to be intoned or 
recited at a single sitting, and were therefore 
shortened by the minstrels and fitted to tunes, of 
which there are some still in existence. Now, my 
hypothesis is that the series of ballads associated 
with the name of Robin Hood are based partly on 





an earlier English romance and partly on historical 
reminiscences of the hero of that romance. 

In 1855 the late Mr. Thomas Wright edited 
for the Warton Club an old French MS. in the 
British Museum (MS. Reg. 12, c. xii.), which con- 


| tained the history of Fulk Fitz Warine, an outlawed 


noble of the time of King John. This history was 
clearly founded on an earlier metrical text, of 
which a few passages were still retained by the 
redactor of the history, and others lay ill disguised 
in the prose language of that paraphrase. Mr. 
Wright was of opinion that the original Anglo- 
Norman poem was composed before the end of the 
thirteenth century, and that its writer was a trou- 
vére in the service of the Fitz Warines ; for, what- 
ever historical errors he may have fallen into (and 
there is no doubt that the poem is anachronistic 
in the highest degree), he never makes a mistake 
with regard to localities, but displays an extra- 
ordinarily minute knowledge of the topography of 
the borders of Wales, and more especially of Lud- 
low and its immediate neighbourhood, in which 
the Fitz Warine family had their possessions, 
But in addition to this old French text, we learn 
from Leland that there existed in his time “an 
old Englisch boke yn ryme of the gestes of Guarine 
and his sunnes,” and that he took an abstract of 
this book from an imperfect copy which he had at 
his command. The lacunz in the narrative were 
filled up from “an olde French historie yn rime,” 
which was doubtless that on which the B.M. MS. 
was founded. Leland’s abstract was published by 
Hearne in ‘ Collectanea,’ vol. i. p. 230, and differs 
in some particulars from the French paraphrase. 
In such cases Mr. Wright seems to consider the 
advantage lies on the side of the latter ; but so far 
as I am aware there are no reasons why the Eng- 
lish abstract should not be considered equally 
trustworthy. Mr. Wright is of opinion that both 
poems were contemporaneous in date, and that 
that date was the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, “at which period, for some cause or other, 
the adventures of Fulk Fitz Warine were very 
popular.” 

It will be understood, then, that of the original 
metrical texts no copy is in existence at the present 
time, and that of the one we have only an English 
abstract and of the other a French paraphrase. I 
will now proceed to describe in the briefest manner 
the principal events of Fulk Fitz Warine’s life as 
they are detailed in the paraphrase, it being pre- 
mised that historical accuracy is not the strong 
point of the narrator. 

Fulk Fitz Warine was the grandson (properly 
great-grandson) of Guarine, or Warine, of Metz, a 
noble of Lorraine, who was one of the companions 
of the Conqueror, and received grants of land in the 
county of Shropshire.* Young Fulk was bred up 


* In all probability Guarine did not arrive in England 
till the time of Henry I, 
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at the court of King Henry II., and was greatly 
beloved by the king’s sons, with the exception of 
Prince John, with whom he had a quarrel, which 
is described in the following words :— 

“It happened that John and Fulk were sitting all 
alone in a chamber, playing at chess. John took the 
chess-board, and struck Fulk a great blow. Fulk felt 
himself hurt, raised his foot, and struck John in the 
middle of the stomach, that his head flew against the 
wall, and he became all weak and fainted. Fulk 
was in consternation; but he was glad that there 
was nobody in the chamber but they two, and he 
rubbed John’s ears, who recovered from his fainting- 
fit, and went to the king, his father, and made a great 
complaint. ‘Hold your tongue, wretch,’ said the king; 
* you are always quarrelling. If Fulk did anything but 
good to you, it must have been by your own desert.’ 
And he called his master, and made him beat him finely 
and well for complaining. John was much enraged 
against Fulk, so that he could never love him heartily,” 
—Wright, p. 62. 

It would appear from this narrative that ‘‘ hit- 
ting below the belt” was not considered contra 
bonos mores by our Norman ancestors ; but how- 
ever that may be, this unlucky blow seems to have 
been the foundation of all Fulk’s subsequent 
troubles. Shortly after the accession of King 
John he was deprived of his lordship of Whitting- 
ton in favour of a Welsh noble, Morice of Powis, 
and, rebelling against the king, was outlawed, and 
took refuge with his followers “under the green- 
wood tree.” During the next few years he is 
heard of in several places, sometimes on the 
Marches of Wales, sometimes in Kent, and some- 
times on the Scottish border, whilst he passed some 
time at the court of France under an assumed name. 
During a visit to Kent he married the sister-in-law 
of Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury, but 
was obliged to leave her two days after the wedding. 
He subsequently made his peace with the king, 
and was restored to most of his possessions, His 
wife, Maude de Cans, having died, he married 
Clarice de Auberville, and shortly afterwards lost 
his sight. His second wife having also predeceased 
him, he seems to have retired for the remainder of 
his days to a religious house, and died, according 
to Mr. Wright, at a good old age in or after 1256. 

A considerable portion of the history, which 
deals with Fulk’s proceedings while “ outre-mer,” 
may be regarded as pure romance ; but the record 
of his doings in England was doubtless based on 
family tradition, and is as authentic as such con- 
temporary accounts usually are. The following 
narrative of his life in the “ grend-schawe” may 
be compared with those recorded in the ballads of 
Robin Hood :— 

“ Sir Fulk and his company came to the forest of Bra- 
dene ; and they dwelt there secretly, for they dared not 
do it openly, on account of the king, Then came from 
abroad ten burgher merchants, who had bought with 
the money of the King of England the richest cloths, 
furs, spices, and gloves, for the body of the King and the 

ueen of England; and they were carrying them under 





the forest towards the king, and thirty-four sergeants 
armed followed to guard the king’s treasure. When Fulk 
perceived the merchants he called his brother John, and 
told him to go and talk with these people and inquire of 
what land they were. John struck his steed with his 
spurs, and came to the merchants and demanded what 
folks they were and from what land. A fore-speaker, 
proud and fierce, sprang forward and demanded what 
business it was to inquire what folk were there. John 
demanded of them to come in love to speak with his lord 
in the forest. or if not they should come in spite of 
themselves. Then a sergeant sprang forward and struck 
John a great blow with a sword. John struck him again 
on the head, that he fell to the ground insensible, Then 
came Sir Fulk and his company and assailed the mer- 
chants, and they defended themselves very vigorously. 
In the end they surrendered, for they were forced to do 
so. Fulk led them into the forest, and they related to him 
that they were merchants of the king; and when Fulk 
heard that he was very glad. And he said to them: 
‘Sirs merchants, if you should lose these good, on whom 
will the loss turn? Tell me the truth,’ ‘Sir,’ said they, 
‘ if we should lose it by our cowardice or by our own bad 
keeping, the loss would turn upon us; and if we lose it in 
other manner, by danger of sea or by people’s force, the 
loss will turn upon the king,’ ‘Say you the truth?’ 
* Yes, sir,’ said they. Sir Fulk, when he heard that the 
loss would be the king’s, caused the rich cloth and rich 
skins to be measured with his spear, and clothed all those 
who were with him, little and great, with that rich cloth, 
and gave to each according to what he was; but every 
one had large measure enough, Of the rest of the goods 
each took at his will. When evening was come, and the 
merchants had eaten well, he bade them adieu, and 
prayed them to salute the king from Fulk Fitz Warine, 
who thanked him much for his good robes, Fulk nor 
any of his, during the whole time that he was outlawed, 
would ever do hurt to any one, except to the king and 
his knights,”—Wright, p. 74 sqq. 

The whole of this narrative, including the em- 
bassy of John Fitz Warine and the line of conduct 
attributed to Fulk, reads like a “true tale” of 
Robin Hood and Little John. The only variation 
from the spirit of the ballads is that in later times 
the animosity of the people was diverted from the 
king and his knights to the abbots and priors, who 
so often fell victims to honest Robin :— 

He never loved fryer, nor none of freiers kyn, 

It may perhaps be objected that while Robin 
Hood may be considered as the personification of 
an outlaw’s life in England in general, there is no 
evidence to connect him specially with Fulk Fitz 
Warine or any other “banished man” in par- 
ticular. I will therefore bring forward those 
points of Fulk Fitz Warine’s history which ap- 
pear to me to lend colour to my theory. 

And, first, with regard to the name “ Robin 
Hood.” Fulk, when at the court of the King of 
France, was asked by that monarch what his name 
was. Fulk said that he was called “ Amys del 
Boys,” Amis of the Wood. Now if Fulk passed 
under an assumed name in France, where the 
court was friendly, it is a hundred times more 
probable that he answered to an alias while in 
England, where he lay under the ban of the king, 
and was often hotly pursued by the soldiery; and, 
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ontheanalogy of his French sobriquet, what was more 
likely than that he should assume such a designa- 
tion as “ Robin o’ the Wood”? It was, I believe, 
Mr. J. P. Collier who first pointed out* that this 
was the probable origin of “ Hood,” and this de- 
rivation has not been questioned by Profs, Child 
and Skeat.t 

The first notice of Robin Hood in English 
literature is in the B text (second version) of 
‘Piers the Plowman,’ which, according to Prof. 
Skeat,’ cannot be earlier than about a.p. 1377. 
The lines run :— 

I kan noght parfitly my pater-noster, 

As the preest it syngeth, 

But I kan rymes of Robyn Hood, 

And Randolf erl of Chestre. 
Now it is a remarkable fact that while we know 
of no ballads of Randolf, Earl of Chester, that 
noble plays a not unimportant part in the history 
of Fulk Fitz Warine, in whom, probably from 
local connexion, he seems to have felt an interest, 
though personally strongly attached to the cause 
of King John. We are told that on one occasion, 
when the king contemplated an attack on Fulk, a 
knight of Normandy prayed that he might have 
the advanced guard, on the ground that “the Eng- 
lish, nearly all the men of rank, are cousins to Sir 
Fulk, and for that are traitors to the king, and 
will not take those felons.” On which Randolf 
said : “In faith, sir knight! saving the honour 
of our lord the king, not yours, you lie!” and he 
would have struck him with his fist had it not 
been for the earl marshal (Wright, p. 149). Shortly 
afterwards he came up with Sir Fulk, and “ com- 
manded his company to halt, and went alone to 
Sir Falk, and prayed him for the love of God to 
yield himself to the king, and he would answer for 
his life and limb, and his peace would be easily 
made with the king” (i)., p. 154). Fulk would 
not listen to this appeal, and “the earl, all weep- 
ing, returned to his company.” Although, in the 
discharge of his duty, he was afterwards obliged to 
attack Sir Fulk, it is evident that he was much 
attached to him, and the old “ rymes” may have 
commemorated some such incident as this, in which 
the powerful earl stood up for his outlaw cousin. 
The conversion of the Norman knight in the para- 
phrase into Sir James, a cousin of the king (a per- 
sonage historically unknown), is in the true spirit 
of ballad poetry. 

One of the earliest ballads treating of “ Robyn” 
(he is not called Hood in it) is that entitled ‘Robyn 
and Gandeleyn’ (Child, v. 38), which has the bur- 
den “ Robyn lyeth in grene wode bowndyn.” In 


this ballad Robyn is killed by one Wrennok of 


Doune, who in his turn is slain by Gandeleyn, who 
calls himself ‘‘ goode Robyn’s knave.” I take this 
* In the Atheneum, some thirty years ago. 
¢ Child, ‘English and Scottish Ballads,’ v. xxv.; 
Skeat, ‘ The Tale of Gamelyn,’ xxxvii. 


ballad to express in a figurative manner the 
struggle that went on between Faulk and his sup- 
planter, Morice of Powis. The name of Morice’s 
son was Wrennock, and although Fulk had the 
worst of it in the beginning, Wrennock was ulti- 
mately compelled by the king to restore Whitting- 
ton to him (Cf. Wright, p. 200). The family of 
Gandeleyn seem to have been attached to the Fitz 
Warines from an early date. In the time of Guarine 
of Metz, Guy the son of Candelou was appointed to 
guard the honour of Whittington and Guarine’s 
other lands (p. 23), and after the death of Guarine, 
when the Welsh attacked his son, the first Fulk, 
Guy was captured by them and sent a prisoner to 
Rhuddlan with his seven sons (p. 56). At a later 
period the fidelity of the family seems to have 
faltered, if we are to believe the French para- 
phraser, for he tells us that on a certain occasion 
Fulk was attacked by Morice of Powis and fifteen 
knights, and the four sons of Guy Fitz Candelou, 
and the rest of his household (p. 95). But the 
English account which survives in Leland’s ab- 
stract distinctly states that “ the sunnes of Gaude- 
line were with Fulco at this skirmouche,” and 
considering the feudal obligations of the family 
and their ancient loyalty, this seems more probable 
than that they should have turned traitors. I 
should add that Leland invariably spells the name 
“ Gaudeline,” which is probably a mistranscription 
for “ Gandeline,” as “‘Candelon” is, perhaps, for 
“ Candelou.” 

There are other names associated with the career 
of Robin Hood which occur either in the historical 
romance of Fitz Warine orin the authentic records 
which treat of the outlaw. Two females are men- 
tioned in the ballads, Maid Marian and Clorinda, 
the wife of Robin Hood. The transmutation of 
the thirteenth century Clarice into the sixteenth 
century ballad-writer’s Clorinda is natural enough. 
As for Marian, the name alone seems to be bor- 
rowed from the romance. The damsel who was 
known as “ Marioun de la Bruere” (translated by 
Wright “Marion of the Heath”) was a bower- 
maiden of Fulk’s grandmother, the lady of the 
castle of Dynan (now called Ludlow), and con- 
sequently lived long before our hero’s time. Act- 
ing on the impulse of a love which she had placed 
unwisely, she committed an act of treachery which 
resulted not only in great loss to her lord, but in 
the death of herself and her paramour. 

Amongst the notes to Mr. Wright’s edition of 
the history will be found two lists extracted 
from the Patent Rolls, one giving the names of 
those of Fulk’s companions who originally joined 
him in his rebellion, and the other the names of 
those who, having been outlawed for other causes, 
afterwards joined him. Amongst these latter are 
“ Ricardus de Wakefelda” and “ Johannes filius 
Toke.” In these names may perhaps be discerned 





through the mist of centuries the stalwart figures 
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of the Pindar of Wakefield and the “curtall 
fryer.” There is a quaint story in the history how 
Fulk disguised himself as a monk, and, after 
some adventures, finished by giving one of his foes 
a shrewd blow under the ear with a great club 
he carried (Wright, p. 83), and this may have 
got mixed up in popular imagination with the 
story of Friar Tuck. 

I think the foregoing coincidences are sufficient 
to show that there may be some connexion be- 
tween the history of the noble outlaw Fulk Fitz 
Warine and that set forth in the ballads of the 
better-known hero Robin Hood. I observe that 
Prof. Skeat, in the introduction to his edition of 
‘The Tale of Gamelyn’ (p. xxxiv), states that 
Lindren is inclined to connect that story with the 
time of Fulk Fitz Warine, and I consider this so 
probable that I have little doubt that the “mayster 
outlawe” whom Gamelyn succeeded after the for- 
mer had made his peace with the king was no other 
than Fulk himself. I also think, with deference 
to Prof. Skeat, that the name of Gamelyn is more 
likely to be a corruption of the Norman Candelou 
or Gandelyne than the Anglo-Saxo-Scandinavian 
“‘Gamel-ing.” It seems unlikely that the two 
elder sons of Sir Johan of Boundys (perhaps the 
Welsh Marches) should be called by French names, 
Johan and Ote, and the younger byan Anglo-Saxon 
—— 

When we consider the English character it is 
not strange that Fulk Fitz Warine should have 
become a popular hero, The sturdy common sense 
which distinguishes the race tells them that if 
society is to be maintained law must be obeyed; 
but their independent spirit is quick to feel in- 
justice, and it is almost a logical inference from 
their law-abiding principles that if a man does 
revolt against authority it is because the laws 
have been strained against him. Had it not been 
so he would have remained as obedient to them 
as his fellows. It is to this feeling that the 
colonization and the ultimate independence of the 
Thirteen States are due, and it is to a recognition 
of it that we are still able to keep linked to us 
our colonies and dependencies. In a lower form 
it tends to a sympathy with criminals of a bold 
and manly type and to the popularity of Robin 
Hood, and in a later day of Rob Roy, and even 
such second-rate heroes as Dick Turpin and Jack 
Sheppard. 

Christ have mercy on his soul, 
That died on the road ! 
For be was a good outlaw, 
And did poor men much good, 
W. F. Pripeavx. 


Calcutta, 





SHAKSPEARIANA, 
SmaksPpEAREAN Worps.—Bale : “ The one side 





the same as the Lat. malum, an evil. Note, b and 
m constantly interchange, as in dirimeo for dirtbeo; 
omitto for obmitto; magnus, peyas, and beg 
(Turkish), as in Skanderbeg; pedAas, malum, 
black. Thus, from meaning anything dark it 
meant afterwards evil. Bale is marked obsolete 
in 1516, but baleful survives in poetry. Shake- 
speare has “ baleful weeds,” and Milton ‘‘ round 
he throws his baleful eyes.” 

Malkin : “ The kitchen malkin” (‘ Coriolanus’), 
—Shakespearean commentators assert that this is 
a diminutive of Matilda, and quote the ‘ Promp- 
torium Parvulorum,’ “ Malkyne or Maut, proper 
name Matildis.” But this cannot be. If Matilda 
is contracted it is surely into Maud and Matty, 
Besides, 1 and r, as is well known, continually 
interchange—witness marmor, marble; purpur, 
purple ; freckles, fleck ; besides others. And is not 
the bluff King Hal, Harry VIII.? Mary is even 
now shortened in the provinces and Ireland to 
Molly and Mally. Malkin must, therefore, be for 
Marykin ; and as Mary has always been a common 
name, and is especially given to servants, what 
more natural than that the proper name should 
in time become generic? There is thus an easy 
transition to the meaning of the word—a slattern 
or slut. 

Lief.—The some word as love, life, &c., but 
differing in meaning conventionally; German, lied, 
leben. Chaucer spells it lefe and lever. Lieverer 
is used by Mrs. Honour in ‘Tom Jones.’ Alder- 
liefest, also used by Shakespeare, is formed in the 
same way as the German ees 4 x 


*Corrotanvs,’ IV. v.— 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy. 

I see no reason to meddle with the text. It is 
sufficiently good idiomatic English to put in the 
mouth of a serving man. The speaker is not an 
Edmund Burke or a Gladstone declaiming in 
Parliament, but one of Tullus Aufidius’s lackeys 
talking with a brother lackey. 

J. Carrick Moors. 


SHAKsPEARE OR Bourton ?—Controversy as to 
the authorship of those great plays which the 
majority of Englishmen are simple-minded enough 
to believe the work of William Shakespeare has 
never ceased, not even in‘ N. & Q.’ The follow- 
ing advertisement, which appeared recently in the 
Times, may, consequently, not be out of place in 
your columns, through which it may, perhaps, re- 
ceive that explanation which to the uninitiated 
like myself it certainly needs :— 

“‘ Notice. — Burton — Shakspere. — Robert Burton, 
having been in all probability the author of the writings 
known as Shakspere’s, all Books, &c., used by him will 
have a peculiar value, and should be carefully preserved. 
—Multum in Parvo,” 

H, 8, Asser. 





must bale” (‘ Coriolanus’).—Bale, A.-S. bealu, is 
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Lorp CHESTERFIELD’s Letrers.—As a state- 
ment recently appeared in the Times, taken 
from the Academy of November 6 last, that 
Lord Carnarvon had become possessed of the 
original letters of Lord Chesterfield written to his 
son, it may be interesting to note, for general infor- 
mation, that the greater part of Lord Chesterfield’s 
original letters are already at Chevening. They 
were purchased by the late Lord Stanhope, the 
historian, who edited these letters when published 
by Bentley in 1845, under his earlier title of Lord 
Mahon. 

They were purchased by the late earl in Decem- 
ber, 1845, from Messrs. Rodd, booksellers, of Great 
Newport Street, Long Acre, and had come from 
the possession of .Mr. John Keir, who appears to 
have been connected in some manner with the 
family of Lord Chesterfield’s illegitimate son. 
They were originally bound in four volumes, but 
of these Lord Stanhope only obtained three. The 
second had never been in Mr. Keir’s possession. 
The above particulars are taken from a MS. note, 
signed ‘‘ Mahon,” placed in the Chevening 
volumes. 

It would be satisfactory to ascertain the where- 
abouts of the missing volume, and, indeed, to learn 
whether the manuscripts recently obtained by 
Lord Carnarvon constitute vol. ii. of the 
series in question. These letters retain 
their directions and wax seals, and bear the 
postmarks of the period. They do not appear to 
have been used by the printers, and fair copies 
were probably taken from them for that purpose. 
But in one place in the first volume the word 
“ press” occurs, and passages have been pencilled 
out elsewhere. The first volume contains the 
letters written to him when a child, which were 
first published by Lord Stanhope in 1853 in a fifth 
volume, forming an appendix to the other four of 
1845. 

In April, 1846, Lord Stanhope bought also the 
original letters of Lord Chesterfield to S. Day- 
roiles, Esq., from Messrs. Bentley, who had pre- 
viously purchased them of the heirs of Mr. 
Dayrolles. They had already been made use of 
by Lord Stanhope in Bentley's edition of the 
letters. Georce Scuarr. 

Athenzum Club. 


Harvest FEstivats, wHEN INTRODUCED.—An 
account of the harvest thanksgiving service at 
Elton Church, Huntingdonshire, is given in the 
Peterborough Advertiser, Oct. 30,1886. The follow- 
ing statement is made in it :—‘ These seasonable 
festivals, which have now acquired almost the cha- 
racter of an institution in the Church, are said to 
owe their origin about forty years ago to a former 
Rector of Elton, the late Bishop P. Claughton.” I 
think that an error is here made as to the date, 
and that the harvest festivals, which are now so 


general in all places of worship, had their rise at a 
somewhat later period. From 1850 I lived, for 
four and a half years, not far from Elton, and fre- 
quently visited Mr. Piers Claughton ; but I do 
not remember anything about his harvest festivals, 
In 1851 he set on foot at Elion those gatherings 
of the clergy for the discussion of church matters 
which have since become general. I have now 
before me the manuscript of a paper on ‘ Harvest 
Festivals’ that I read at a ruridecanal meeting on 
Sept. 6, 1861. It is evident from details in that 
paper that such festivals were by no means 
general, and were only then being intro- 
duced. I have notes of that date of many such 
festivals—at Patshull and Belbroughton, with Lords 
Dartmouth and Lyttelton for helpers—and in 
numerous other villages and towns ; but I do not 
appear to have any notes of such festivals—in- 
cluding divine service and decorations of the 
church or chapel—prior to 1860. Archdeacon 
Denison was one of the first strenuous supporters 
of harvest festivals, and he is happily still alive 
and vigorous, and could tell us the date of his first 
festival. I felt very much complimented when 
he requested me to write a “‘ leader” on the sub- 
ject in his shilling paper called Church and State 
Review. My anonymous article therein appeared 
on October 1, 1862. I have a pamphlet of sixteen 
pages, ‘Tbe Harvest Festival at Lilbrook,’ pub- 
lished by Masters in 1861. The first harvest 
festival in Ely Cathedral was held in October, 
1861. At that date the subject was brought 
before Convocation, and the Bishops of Norwich 
and Bath and Wells sanctioned the introduction of 
annual harvest festivals into the parochial system. 
The special form of service which had for some 
time been under consideration by the Convocation 
of the province of Canterbury, and had passed both 
houses of that province, was delayed upon a point 
of form in the Northern Convocation. But when 
Convocation reassembled in July, 1863, a letter 
was read from Sir George Grey stating that the 
preparation of a thanksgiving service for harvest, 
by permission of the Queen in Council, as pro- 
posed, was of so “doubtful” a nature that the 
Lord Chancellor “ thought her Majesty ought not 
to be allowed to comply with the application.” 
Thus each clergyman has now to arrange the 
details of his harvest festival services, aided and 
guided by those episcopal instructions as to proper 
lessons, psalms, &c., that are to be found in his 
diocesan Church Calendar. If any correspondent 
can refer to a file of the Guardian newspaper for 
1858-60 he will probably be able to tell us, with 





exactness, when and where were the first harvest 
| festivals. Curasert Bepe. 


| Wupprincron Famity.—On the north-east side 
| of the old parish church of Mitton, in Lancashire, 
| on the banks of the Hodder and Ribble, are some 
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fine monuments and recumbent effigies of the 
Sherburnes, to whom the manor of Stonyhurst in 
the same parish belonged. This ancient family 
became extinct in the male line by the death of Sir 
Nicholas Sherburne, Bart., in 1717. His only 
daughter Maria Winifreda Francisca married 
first, in 1709, Thomas, eighth Duke of Norfolk, 
who died in 1732, and secondly the Hon. Pere- 
grine Widdrington, who died Feb. 4, 1748/9; but 
she had no issue by either marriage. 

A mural monument in the Sherburne Chapel, 
having a lengthy inscription upon it, commemorates 
her second husband, “the Honourable Peregrin [sic] 
Widdrington,” as he is there styled, though it is 
rather curious that all mention of the noble 
alliance is omitted. After a considerable amount 
of eulogy, it is said that “‘ he was with his brother 
in the Preston affair, where he lost his fortune 
with his health by a long confinement in prison.” 
The monument is said to have been “set up by 
the Dowager Dutches [sic] of Norfolk.” She died 
in 1754, when the estate of Stonyhurst went to her 
collateral descendants, the Welds of Lulworth 
Castle, in Dorsetshire. 

By the “Preston affair” is meant, of course, the 
“surrender at Preston,” in Lancashire, on No- 
vember 13, 1715, when the Jacobite insurgents, 
to the number of seventeen hundred, yielded 
to General Carpenter upon the simple condition 
that they should not be put immediately to the 
sword, Amongst them were Thomas Forster, the 
commander, Brigadier Mackintosh of Borlum, 
Lords Derwentwater and Kenmure, and Lord Wid- 
drington, with his brothers Charles and Peregrine. 
Although Lord Widdrington and his brothers 
were tried and convicted of high treason, yet in 
their case capital punishment was remitted, 
though the blood and title fell under the attainder. 
The extensive estates belonging to the family in 
Northumberland were forfeited to the Crown. 
This effectually consummated the downfall of one 
of the most ancient of the Border families. Lord 
Widdrington died abroad in poverty in 1743, and 
his only surviving son, William Francis, died 
issueless in 1774, consequently the ancient family 
became extinct in the direct male line. 

Widdrington, so long the home of this ancient 
line, is situated in Northumberland. The remains of 
the old castle, their residence, were razed to the 
ground about a hundred years ago, though there is 
a modern dwelling belonging to Lord Vernon, who 
now owns the estate. The name is familiar to 


fourth and last Lord Widdrington, who died in 
1743, was, on the authority of Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
Peerage,’ buried at Helmsley, Yorkshire ; and the 
same work gives also as the arms of Widdrington, 
“(uarterly, argent and gules, over all a bend 
sable.” The crest would seem to have been a bull’s 
head sable. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Homer anv Byrox.—Of course in the case of 
two parallel passages of different authors it does 
not at all follow that one is a plagiarism on the 
other. The original idea may have occurred 
spontaneously to both. At the same time, look- 
ing at the immense quantity a man reads and 
hears in a lifetime, he may have caught an idea or 
expression from another without being aware of it, 
Compare the two following passages. If the idea 
occurred spontaneously in each case it is rather an 
extraordinary coincidence :— 

Asudden night he spread, 
And gloomy darkness rolled about his head, 
Homer's‘ Iliad,’ bk. i. 1, 65 
(Pope's translation). 
Then we have :— 
And where he looked, a gloom pervaded space. 
Byron's ‘ Vision of Judgment,’ st. 24, 1. 8. 
Amidst the cloud of images in the latter splendid 
poem it would seem invidious, indeed, to suggest 
that any were not his own. M. H. R. 
[A similar idea is not uncommon in poetry, ¢.7., 
So frown'd the mighty combatants, that ITell 


Grew darker at their frown. 
Milton, ‘ Par. Lost,’ ii, 719-20. ] 


Porr’s ‘Essay on Mavy.’—In an edition pub- 
lished in 1806 I find the following in MS. at the 
end of the first epistle :— 
That evil does exist is clear as light, 
And quite as clear, that evil is not right. 
Thus, then (in spite of Pope's presumptuous song), 
Men to their cost discover something wrong ; 

Or— 
Our poet says “‘ Whatever is is right,” 
But evil does exist—that's clear as light— 
Thence I deduce (the reas'ning eure is strong) 
That evil must be right, or he be wrong, 
And he (you'll pardon me the pun, I hope) 
Is not infallible, although “ A, Pope.” 

J. J. Fane. 


Teheran, Persia. 


‘Tne Newcomes.’—Two years ago (6 S, ix. 
387) I drew attention to a verbal error in the edi- 
tion of 1879 (chap. xlix.). Thackeray speaks of ‘the 
Regent, Brummel, Lord Steyne, and Pea Green 





readers of our old ballad literature as that of the 
valiant squire in ‘Chevy Chase,’ under a variant of 
it, Witherington, and Bishop Percy has mentioned 
Isabel Widdrington in his more modern imitation, 
* The Hermit of Warkworth.’ The old Border name | 
Widdrington is still widely spread, though it is 
frequently found under the variant Witherington, 
perhaps the more antique form, William, the 


Payne.” Mr, Hayne—not Payne—was nicknamed 
“‘pea-green.” He was sued by Miss Foote in 
1824 for breach of promise of marriage. In the 
“ Standard” edition of ‘The Newcomes’ in 1884 
(vol. ii. chap. xi. p. 154) the error was uncorrected, 
and so it remains in the “ Pocket” edition of 
Thackeray's works, now in course of publication, 

JAYDEE, 
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Burton’s ‘Mownasticon Esoracense.’—Is it 
not possible for something to be done with a 
view to printing the second volume of this work, 
the MS. of which is in the muniment-room at 
Burton-Constable, where it has been preserved for 
the last 115 years, together with the author’s other 
MSS., and a great number of original charters for- 
merly deposited in St. Mary’s Abbey, at York, and 
elsewhere? Whenever the history of Yorkshire 
comes to be written such a work will be invalu- 
able; but apart from this consideration it would be 
of great use to all inquirers into the history of the 
abbeys and religious houses of the county and to 
the topographer and genealogist, having been pro- 
nounced by the highest authorities to be far 
superior to Sir William Dugdale’s works. 

It is somewhat strange that this labour of love 
should not have been undertaken by the Surtees or 
other society; but I believe that sufficient support 
might now be found to render it possible to ensure 
success even for a separate undertaking. Perhaps 
the insertion of this note may elicit in your columns 
some indication of this. 


Criosure.—Would it not be well to record in 
‘N. & Q.’ that 1886 was the date of the acceptation 
of this word into the English language? Hitherto 
we have seen mostly clétwre, with a few odd in- 
stances of closure. But during the last few weeks 
closure has appeared by itself in the principal 
newspapers as an established English word, and 
seems likely to maintain its place. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Poems or Monckton Mitnes.—In the West- 
minster Review for April-July, 1837, pp. 308-320, 
there is a notice, with selections, from two volumes 
of Mr. Monckton Milnes’s poems, viz., ‘Poems of 
Many Years,’ 1838, for private circulation ; and 
‘ Memorials of a Residence on the Continent, and 
Historical Poems,’ 1838, written before the 
publication of the latter volume. The reviewer 
says: ‘These volumes are not entirely unknown 
even to the general reader, some beautiful extracts 
from the earlier volume, and some just praises of 
both, having appeared in an article, from a pen 
not to be mistaken, in one of our monthly period- 
icals.” What was the periodical ; and who was the 
writer of the notice referred to? May I also 
raise @ question upon another and totally different 


point,— the practice of referring in a vein of affected | the second titles of any peers. 





the reader? How much trouble would be saved 
and how many a fact be preserved, if, instead 
of obscure hints, a plain statement of names, with 
a reference, too, when necessary, were supplied at 
once! e.g., Why could not the writer in the West- 
minster Review have stated the useful facts that 
the article was by —-—, and appeared in —— of 
such a date? The sentence might not have been 
so finely rounded off, and there would have been 
no opportunity of exciting admiration by the dis- 
play of the superior knowledge possessed by the 
writer, but information would have been extended 
to all readers, and a bit of literary history pre- 
served which it may be too late now to recover. 
W. E. Buckvey. 
Hap Mary, Queen or Scots, A DECIDED 
Cast IN OnE or HER Eyres ?—I have been read- 
ing, for the first time, and with very deep interest 
and admiration, Miss Charlotte M. Yonge’s his- 
torical romance ‘ Unknown to History : a Story of 
the Captivity of Mary of Scotland,’ 2 vols., Mac- 
millan, 1883. I should be glad to know what is 
Miss Yonge’s authority for saying “there was a 
decided cast in one of the eyes” of Mary, Queen of 
Scots (vol. i. p. 40, and repeated at p. 135, &c.)? 
As next February will bring us to the tercentenary 
of the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, any 
question relating to one “ Dear to the Loves, and 
to the Graces vowed,” may have a special interest 
for many readers. The portraits of the fascinating 
queen are as diverse as they are numerous ; but I 
am not acquainted with one that represents her 
with “a decided cast in one of the eyes.” Miss 
Yonge writes with so much learning and pains- 
taking accuracy, that, doubtless, she had authority 
for her statement ; and I shall be glad to be en- 
lightened on the subject. Sir Walter Scott, 
Chalmers, and others, in their elaborate ‘‘ por- 
traits” (so to speak) of the beauteous Queen of 
Scots, do not give the slighest suggestion for this 
“decided cast in one of the eyes,’ Perhaps 
some toady of good Queen Bess and her “‘ sov’ran 


charms” may have started the idea. 
Curupert Bepe. 
Tittes: ConnamM anv Ita.—White, in his 


‘Natural History of Selborne,’ 
January, 1778 :— 

“It was not until gentlemen took up the study of 
horticulture themselves that the knowledge of gardening 
made such hasty advances. Lord Cobham, Lord Ila, and 
Mr. Waller of Beaconsfield, were some of the first people 
of rank that promoted the elegant science of ornamenting 
without despising the superintendence of the kitchen 
quarters and fruit walls.’ 


Who was Lord Ila? I cannot discover this title 
in the peerage, either amongst the first titles or 
Neither is it re- 


says, under date 


superiority of intelligence to some subject or person corded amongst the extinct or dormant peerages 


as perfectly known to the writer, who, however, 


of England, Scotland, or Ireland. I am puzzled, 


does not condescend to impart the particulars to | too, about Lord Cobham, as I cannot make out 
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that this title existed in or near 1778. There 
are several extinct titles of Cobham, the last of 
which, Brooke, Baron Cobham, became extinct 
1651, and could scarcely have been the Lord Cob- 
ham referred to. In the same letter White says, 
“ Potatoes have prevailed in this little district by 
means of premiums within these twenty years 
only.” So he could not have referred, I think, to 
a Lord Cobham who died 127 years before he 
wrote. J. Sranpisa Haty. 


Desacutiers Famity.—I should be obliged 
for any particulars concerning this family, men- 
tioned in the correspondence in ‘ N. & Q.’ on Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, and how and when they came 
to England. L. J. C. 


Scartetr: Anotis.—Why did the Scarlett 
family take the name of Anglin? The first in- 
stance, I think, was that of Philip Anglin Scarlett, 
of Cambridge, Jamaica. B. ANGLIN. 


Great Feast or St. Georce.—Can any one 
help a beginner in such researches by telling him 
where to find description, and more especially pic- 
tures, of the entertainment given 1358 by Ed- 
ward III. to the royal personages then in England, 
ever after called “ the Great Feast of St. George ”? 

L. 8S. W. 


‘Taz Vicar or WAKEFIELD,’ QuoTATION oN 
Titte.—On the title of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield ’ 
is the motto “Sperate miseri, cavete fcelices,” 
Whence is this taken ? W. E. Bucktay. 


Luwypy’s Lane.—Can any of your readers inform 
me what was the name of the officer who com- 
manded the 1,600 British troops posted on the 
eminence at Lundy’s Lane, hard by the Falls of 
Niagara, when they repulsed the repeated attacks 
of 5,000 Americans, in July, 1814? Was this the 
only British success during the second American 
war; and where can a detailed account of this 
action be found ? W. C. L. Froyp. 

5, Dix’s Field, Exeter. 


*‘Napotzton Mepats,’ by Edward Edwards,— 
The first volume of this book was published in 
1837. The second volume unpublished. Can 
any one give information of the present where- 
abouts of the MS, ? R. Hupsoy, M.A, 

9, The Drive, Brighton. 


Divisions oF Hett.—I find Erebus named as 
the third of the five divisions of the infernal 
regions, and shall be glad if any of your readers 
can supply the names of the four other regions. 

EXce.sior. 


Aaron’s BreastpLate.—Can any of your readers 
tell me if it is known to what tribes the twelve 
stones in Aaron’s breastplate belonged? In a book 
on minerals by F. R. Jackson, F.R.S., he mentions 





the amethyst as being probably the stone for the 
tribe of Issachar, but of this he does not seem sure ; 
and in Exodus xxxix. 14 it is only said that “the 
stones were according to the names of the children 
of Israel, twelve, according to their names” ; and 
also says that they were engraved “like the en- 
gravings of a signet, every one with his name,” 
But though the stones themselves are mentioned, it 
is not said to which particular tribes the different 
stones belonged. R. M. 8. 


Wittiam Tartor, M.P., Winpsor, 1640.—He 
was expelled the House in May, 1641, for saying, 
“The House of Commons have committed murder 
with the sword of Justice in the prosecution of the 
Earl of Strafford.” What further is known of him? 

Pink. 


Stavenam Cavurca : Orv Armoriat.—In the 
second volume of Dallaway and Cartwright’s ‘ His- 
tory of Western Sussex,’ in a pedigree of the 
Clothall and Ferris families, occurs the following : 
** John Wiltshire, arms in Slaugham Church im- 
paling alion.” The work was published in 1832, 
and the armorial was probably one of the fifteenth 
century. In July, 1885, the rector informed me 
that the memorial was not in the church. Can 
any one remember it, or suggest what can have 
become of it? Of course, it may have been de- 
molished—sic transit gloria mundi; but that it 
may be yet discovered is the hope of 

ViLToNvs. 


Arms or Carpina Quicnon.— Can any 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to the correct blazon 
of the arms of Francis, Cardinal Quignon, whose 
monumental inscription in the Basilica of Santa 
Croce, in Rome, is as follows ? —“ Franciscus 
Quignonius Card. 8. Crucis | de morte ac resurrect. 
cogitans | vivenssibi posuit. | Expectodonecveniat 
immutatio mea.” Ciaconius gives (vol. iii. p. 496) 
the coat of Quignon as chequy, and charges the 
alternate checks with crescents. These crescents 
the Rev. John Woodward, of Montrose, N.B. (the 
greatest living authority in Great Britain on 
foreign heraldry), rejects, and suggests that the 
coat should be, ‘‘ Echiqueté de guelles et de vair 
de cinq tires, chaque tire de trois points,” adding 
that the suggestion that the crescents came from 
the family of Luna, though plausible, must be re- 
jected without distinct evidence. It should, how- 
ever be borne in mind that the mother of Cardinal 
Quiiiones was a member of the De Luna family. 

Ciaconius impales with the chequy coat the 
arms of the family of Henriquez, viz, Per chevron 
gules and argent, in chief two castles triple towered 
or, in base a lion rampant gules, all within a bor- 
dure compony of Castile, Leon, and Portugal 
(ancient). 

This Franciscan cardinal died in 1540, and to 
him the Book of Common Prayer is indebted for 
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certain suggestions which were taken from the 

‘New Breviary,’ edited by Quignon in 1535. This 

breviary is called at times the Breviary of Pope 

Paul IIIf. Vide Gutch’s ‘ Collectanea Curiosa’ 

(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1781), vol. ii. pp. 172- 

174. EverArRD GRreEN, F.S.A. 
Reform Club. 


Etuis or Newark.—I wish for information 
relative to Timothy Ellis, mentioned in Shilton’s 
‘History of Newark’ as Mayor of that town in 
1702. All I can gather relating to him is as follows. 
His will, of which the original is in the Exchequer 
Court at York, is dated March 1,1708. He is 
therein described as “Timothy Ellis of Newarke 
upon Trent in the County of Nottingham, gentle- 
man.” Devises lands in Newark to his wife Barbara 
Ellis in fee, and reversion of lands in Fiskerton 
after the death of Frances, now wife of William 
Farrow, gent., to said wife. Mentions lands in 
Brandon, Gelston, and Cathorpe, co. Lincoln. Son 
William Ellis, under age. To sister Hannah Ellis 
501. Makes his wife Barbara Ellis sole executrix. 
Proved by Samuel Rastall, one of the executors, 
July 18, 1704. The bond annexed to this will is 
dated July 7, 1704, and is by Samuel Rastall of 
Newark, gent., one of the executors, and Thomas 
Farrow of Newark, yeoman. The probate I take 
from the Newark Act Book at York. On Aug. 1, 
1704, care of Timothy Ellis, son of William Ellis of 
Newark, was granted to Latimer (Lattemero in Act) 
Girton. 

I cannot reconcile the conflicting dates in these 
documents. The will is certainly dated 1708, and 
Barbara Ellis is appointed sole executrix, whereas 
the probate is dated 1704, and was granted to Samuel 
Rastall, “ one of the executors,” whose name is not 
even mentioned in the will! I cannot find that 
there were two persons named Timothy Ellis at this 
time, so that the testamentary papers of the two 
could not have been mixed up. The tuition of 
Timothy Ellis may have been carelessly written, and 
perhaps ought to be read tuition of ‘‘ William son 
of Timothy,” the names having been transposed. 
Any note which may tend to clear up the difficulty 
will be much appreciated. 

Grorcr W. Mansnatt. 

Carlton Hall, Worksop. 


CLampErina.—So early as August, 1645, one of 
the larger islands in the harbour of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, bore the name of Clampering 
Island. I have searched in vain to find a family 
or geographical name of Clampering. It is ex- 
tremely probable that somebody from the South of 
England had given the name, which he had known 
at home. Can any one refer me to the use of the 
word “clampering” in England as a family name 
or as applied to a locality ? 

Frank W. Hackett. 

1418, M Street, Washington, U.S, 
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Curtat Friar.—The Graphic of August 28, in 
giving an account of Robin Hood and the Curtall 
Fryer at Fountains Abbey, has a section on the 
meaning of the word curtal :— 

“ Dr, Stukeley surmises that he was of the Franciscan 
order, and was so called from the cord or rope which 
they wore round the waist to whip themselves with. 
Other authorities maintain that he was a monk of Foun- 
tains Abbey. which was of the Cistercian order, and 
was named after his curtal or ‘cur’ dogs,” 

In the Church Times of the same date the editor 
says that 

“ possibly it meant only a friar of stumpy figure, but 
as a curtal dog meant one that had been mutilated to 
prevent it from hunting, a curtal friar may possibly 
have been one under spiritual censure—an unfrocked 
brother, in fact,” 

The editor rejects the idea that he was the porter 
of the court-gate, for which Ogilvie is responsible. 
Who can settle the question ? M.A.Oxon. 


A “Nortu-rotk Nosz.”—In one copy of 
‘Piers the Plowman’ covetousness is described as 
having a “ North-folk nose.” What is the mean- 
ing of the expression ? 

Jonn Crurcnitt SIKEs. 

21, Endwell Road, Brockley, 8. E. 


Brappury, THE Crown.—When did he die? 
The ‘ Memoirs of Grimaldi’ say in the year 1828 ; 
but the ‘ Era Almanack’ gives the date as July 21, 
1831. W. J. iL. 


Avtnors or Books WantTeD.— 

‘The Aboriginal Britons, and other Poems, 
the date ? 

Who wrote the translation of Ovid’s ‘ Leander and 
Hero, with other Poems, Original and Translated,’ 
Rivington, 1800? The little volume contains a very fins 
poem on ‘ The Death of Lucan.’ G. P. 


What is 


Avtiors or Quotations WaNnTED.— 
Two Harveys had a separate wish 
To shine in different stations ; 
The one invented sauce for fish, 


The other Meditations. E. L. L. 


Replies. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’'S ARMY. 
(7 8. ii. 347.) 

Camden, in his ‘ History of the most Renowned 
and Victorious Pss. Elizabeth,’ published 1675, 
speaking of the preparations for the defence of 
England at the time of the Spanish Armada, says: 

‘* For Land-service there were disposed along tlhe south- 
ern coasts 20,000 men, Besides which two armies were 
raised of choice, well-disciplin’d, and experienced men: 
the one under the command of the Ear! of Leicester, con- 
sisting of 1,000 Horse and 22,000 Foot, which incamped at 
Tilbury, not far from the Thames mouth (for the Enemy 
was fully resolved to set foot upon London), the other under 
the heading of the Lord Hunsdon, consisting of 34,000 
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foot and 2,000 Horse, to guard the Queen’s person. 
Arthur, Lord Grey, Sir Francis Knolles, Sir John Norris, 
Sir Richard Bingham, and Sir Roger Williams, Knights, 
and excellent soldiers, were made choice of to consult 
ebout the best way of managing the War at land, These 
men thought good that the most convenient Landing- 
po for the enemy, as well out of Spain as out of the 
ow-Countries should be well manned and fortified ; 
namely, Milford Haven, Falmouth, Plymouth, Portland, 
the Isle of Wight, Portsmouth, that open coast of Kent 
which we call the Downs, the Thames mouth, Harwich, 
Yarmouth, Hull, &c. And that the trained bands all 
along the maritime counties should meet in arms upon 
a signall given to defend the said Parts, and doe their 
best to prohibit the enemie’s landing. And if the 
Enemy did land, to lay all country wast round about, 
and to spoil all things that might be of any use to them, 
that so they might find no Food but what they brought 
with them on their shoulders, And to busie the enemie 
night and day with continual alarms, so as to give them 
no rest ; but not to put it tothe Hazzard of a Battel till 
more Commanders with their Companies were come up 
tothem. Of which Commanders they nominated one in 
every shire to have the chief command and conduct,” 

Stowe and Strype also give details of the pre- 
parations. The former says that the Lord Mayor, 
in answer to the appeal made by the State Council 
as to what assistance the City of London would 
give, desired their sovereign to accept of 10,000 
soldiers :— 

“Of these, 6,000 were immediately trained, and 
divided into four regiments, each of ten companies ; and 
the other 4,000 were armed, but not trained, yet put in 
readiness, in four regiments of ten companies each. The 
6,000 had these arms: 1,000 muskets, 2,000 pikes, 2,400 
calivers, and 600 bills.”’ 

The official lists, printed in Murdin, show that in 
the whole kingdom 

* 101,040 men were called out, regimented, and armed 
in England and Wales; of which 87,190 were infantry. 
These were exclusive of the forces upon the borders. 
The cavalry, with the pioneers, were 13,831.” 

The numbers, printed by Mr. Ellis from a MS. of 
the Brit. Mus., formerly in the Royal Library, are 
as follows :— 

“The main force, collected under Hunsdon and the 
Queen, was 45,362 men, besides the band of pensioners, 
with 36 pieces of cannon. The minor force, placed 
under Leicester, presented a body of 18,449 soldiers, and 
an auxiliary force from Holland of 2,000 was requested 
and arrived,” 

Guthrie, in his ‘ History of England from Ed- 
ward VI. to the Restoration,’ published mpccu1., 
gives some particulars. Constance RusszLv. 

Swallowfield, 


Mr. Evans will findan account of the doings of the 
troops mustered at thetimeof the Spanish Armada in 
Cruden’s ‘Gravesend,’ in which he states, at p. 234, 
that there were 22,000 foot and 2,000 horse under the 
Earl of Leicester at Tilbury, Essex. Her Majesty’s 
Guard, under Lord Hunsdon (Carey), numbered 
28,000; besides which 27,000 foot, 407 heavy horse, 
and 1961 light horse were deputed to oppose the 
landing of the invader. There are many letters in 





the following pages relating to the disposition of 

the troops (pp. 234-253), many of them being 

directed to the Earl of Leicester. W. H. Bz 
New Chesterton, Cambs. 





Versum Desiperatum (7 §. ii. 346).—Car- 
rossable (like carrosse=carrozza) was adopted 
into French from Italy, where carrozzabile re- 
mains equally in common use as carrossable in 
France. I have also heard rotabile (practicable 
for any wheeled traflic). Carriageable, which has 
already been used,* is just as good and just as bad 
as either. Equally “regardless of grammar,” 
cyclists have taken on themselves to add rideable 
to the language, for a road or track on which you 
can either “ bike” or “ trike.” 

The German equivalent of carrozzabile is fahrbar, 
though not reserved exclusively for this use. In 
Spanish, if Iam not mistaken, the expression is 
still more compendiously managed, namely, by 
using the one word carretera for a just “ carriage- 
able” road, as distinguished from camin, an ordi- 
nary highway (carretil denoting the independent 
variety of a mere cart-track). 

I take this opportunity of appending another to 
my already rather formidable enumeration of words 
in which Italians and French have the advantage 
of us, namely, smentire and démentir.t “To give 
the lie” is not only wordy, but sounds aggressive. 
The writer of an article in the Times (subject, 
“British Museum”) of June 30 tried to introduce 
“falsify” in this sense, but it is hardly satisfac- 
tory, on account of the associations of its ante- 
cedent use. “ Disprove” is better for some cases, 
but will not always serve. 

To the words in which the French acknowledge 
the necessity of borrowing from us I may add 
“ stock,” e. g., “le stock des banalités épuisé” (‘La 
Belle Mathilde,’ Henri Leriche, second edition, 
1886, p. 262); to lunch, “lunchant en téte-d-téte” 
(‘ L’Enjoleuse,’ Armand Lapointe, 1886, p. 284) ; 
darling, spelt, however, “dearling” (‘ La Bague 
Noire,’ Auguste Cordier, 1886, p. 258) ; sleeping- 
car, truncated, however, into “sleeping,” as “ je 
viens de retenir mon sleeping” (‘Sapho,’ p. 227) ; 
and skating-rink, similarly made into “ skating,” 
“ il s’est toqué d’une fille de skating ” (ib., p. 215); 
and ‘fun barnum” is frequently used for an ex- 
ploiteur of others’ tricks, without inverted commas, 
capital initial, or italics. 

Finally, allow me to suggest a word of which, I 
think, others must have felt the need as well as 
myself, although I do not remember that it exists 
elsewhere, namely, “ quote- worthy,” or some 
superior equivalent. R. H. Busk. 


* I alluded hereonly to my own use of the word, but have 
since been shown that inthe latest “ authorized ” edition 
of Webster the word “ carriageable ” is actually entered, 
with Ruskin’s name to it as authority. 

¢ [See ‘ Verba Desiderata” 7‘ 8, i, 266, 449; ii, 77.) 
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(). V. remarks that we have no English equi- | 
valent to the French carrossable, 4. ¢., “ passable | 
by carriages.” Many years ago the late eccentric 
Earl of Kilmorey stuck up on a notice board at the 
entrance to a lane near his house the following 
quatrain ; 

This road is not passable, 

Not even jackassable ; 

If this way you would travel 

You must bring your own gravel. 


, 


We cyclists speak of roads being “‘ rideable ” or 
“unrideable,” which words are as good as “ love- 
able.” But perhaps they are hardly “ suitable ” in | 
the sense of “ practicable for carriages.” 


J. T. F. 


Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


I would suggest that “ vehiculate ” will serve. 
Taking vehicle=carosse, ‘* vehiculate” will mean 
“practicable for vehicles.” Other forms “ vehicul- 
able ” or “ vehicularate ” seem ponderous. 


A. H. 


Pustic House (7™ §., ii, 44).—Unlike “the 
general run of highly ingenious conjectures” that 
of Mr. W. J. Lawrence appears to possess the 
rare merit of extreme feasibility, Decker, in his 
‘Gul’s Hornbook’ speaks of ‘‘the gatherers of 
the public or private playhouse.” And an order 
issued by the Lord Mayor of London on January 21, | 
1615/19 (quoted in Collier’s ‘Annals of the Stage’), 
states, inter alia, that “ the owner of the Black- 
friars Theatre, under the name of a private house 
hath converted the same into a public playhouse.” 
Certainly the phrase “ public house,” as applied to 
an inn or tavern must be of considerable antiquity. 
In the Appendix tothe London Magazine for 1769 
(p. 684) 1 find the following in an account of 
Whitehead’s ‘ Trip to Scotland’: ‘‘ The inside of 
a large public house is immediately discovered, 
with the view of the bar, staircase, and different 
apartments,” F. A. 8. 


Jaccer (7 §, ii. 328).—Mention is made in 
Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists’ of a Charles 
Jagger, who was a miniature painter at Bath, and 
does not seem to have exhibited in London. His 
works were peculiar for breadth and character, 
and are esteemed for their ability. A portrait by 
him of the Duke of Clarence is engraved, He | 
died at Bath, after two days’ illness, in 1827, aged 
fifty-seven. G. 5. B. 


This artist was a painter of miniatures. A 
portrait by him of the Duke of Clarence is en- 
graved. He lived and pursued his profession at 
Bath, where he died in 1827 (vide Redgrave’s 
‘ Dictionary of Painters’). VILTONIUs. 





“Charles Jagger, miniature painter. Practised at 
Bath, and does not appear to have exhibited in London. 
His works are marked by peculiar breadth and cha- 
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racter, and are esteemed for their ability. A age by 
him of the Duke of Clarence is engraved. He died at 
Bath, after two days’ illness, in 1827, aged fifty-seven.” 


| —Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters,’ Xc, 


Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 


Hastings. 


This miniature painter practised at Bath, where 
he died in 1827, aged fifty-seven. ‘* A portrait 
by him of the Duke of Clarence is engraved.” 
See Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists,’ 1878. p. 237. 

G. F. R. B. 


Many contributors oblige with the same information. ] 


*| 


Casrer Rosier (7* §. ii. 329).—Casper Robles, 
Lord of Billy, was a general who served under the 
Duke of Alba in the Netherlands. In the year 
1570 he rendered great services to the provinces 
of Friesland and Groningen on occasion of the 
fearful flood which devastated the northern parts 
of the Netherlands on November 1, 1570. Up to 


| that time he had been much disliked by the popu- 
| lation, who only saw in him the enemy of their 


country. There was, however, a great reverse of 
feeling when they saw what strenuous efforts he 
made to lessen their distress and to assist them in 
their troubles. He pressed his soldiers to assist 
in repairing the dikes, and even took an active 
part in the labours himself. By his kind inter- 
mission, also, the afflicted provinces obtained total 
freedom of taxes for the course of a year. The 
grateful people erected a monument and statue for 
him on a dike near the seaport of Harlingen, and 
it is this statue Balthasar Bekker refers to. 
B. T. pe Bouvé. 
“The Spanish lieutenant Caspar Robles de Belly, 
whose monument, the ‘Man of Stone,’ now stands on 
the sea-dyke, took care to protect the site of the town 
by further embankments.”—‘ Encyclopzdia Britannica,’ 
s. v. “ Harlingen.” 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Parisu Recisters (7 §. ii. 368).—As one who 
has worked for many years upon parish registers, 
and transcribed several, Mr. Ecvis will not think 
me intrusive if I tell him that in no case whatever 
should the spelling be altered. What are called 
errors of spelling are of two kinds. The first and 
most frequent are those in which the spelling of 
old times differs from that which is in fashion to- 
day ; the second kind of bad spelling are the real 
errors perpetrated by parish clerks and others who 
have been more ignorant than we who write or 
read books are at present. As to the “ errors” of 
the first character, it is important to retain them, 
that the readers may see that English was not 
always the rigid thing it has become during 
recent years. As to the “errors” of the second 
class, they have a phonetic value, as showing how 
words were pronounced. 

Parish registers are the very last documents that 
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it is safe to modernize. No one, however well 
instructed, can do this without running great risk 
of making the surnames and Christian names of 
our forelders seem other than they were. 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


The best guide in this direction for the Rev. Mr. 
ELtts to follow would be one of the registers pub- 
lished by the Harleian Society ; say, for instance, 
*The Register Booke of St. Dionis Backchurch,’ 
by Col. Chester, 1878, the preface to which con- 
tains remarks that will interest Mr. Exits. He 
prints them in their entirety, with an exception, 
which he explains, p. vii. There is one manifest 
improvement might be made upon Col. Chester’s 
arrangement. In printing the lists of names, the 
surname should be put first, and in blacker type. 
This would immensely facilitate reference. If Mr. 
Extis wrote to the Harleian Society, they might 
be glad to arrange with him to publish uniformly 
with their volumes, or bear part of the expense. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Tae Premier Parish Cuvrca or Enc- 
LAND (7™ §. ii. 168, 234, 278, 313).—Your corre- 
spondents seem to have forgotten the real point 
at issue, viz., not the comparative antiquity, but 
the official precedence to which St. Margaret’s 
lays claim, and also the important fact that for- 
merly, and within the memory of persons still 
living, the Archbishops of Canterbury once in 
every four years held a visitation of the clergy at 
the Ecclesiastical Court in St. Margaret’s Church. 

Somner (who was buried and has a mural tablet 
in St. Margaret’s Church) and Hasted mention 
many ancient rights and privileges belonging to 
the parish, all more or less tending to prove that 
St. Margaret’s is, and always has been, officially 
the premier church of England, from its connexion 
with the archiepiscopal see. 

R. Percivat Evans. 


It is worthy of note in ‘N. & Q.’ that ‘ Acta 
Regia’ (folio, p. 166) records a licence, dated 
June 10, 1345, granted to one John Blome, of 
London, to go to the monastery of Glastonbury, 
and dig for the corpse of Joseph of Arimathza, 
according to a divine revelation which he had had 
in the previous year. Jouy P. Hawortu. 


Picture oF Puritan Sovpiers (7" §. ii. 326, 
358).—A very scarce little book, not mentioned in 


| at Antwerp in June, 1651, had a hand in the 
publication of the book, as that must have taken 
place shortly before Charles II. went to Scotland 
| in 1651. 

Speaking of what occurred after the sentence 
was pronounced, the author says :— 

“De 1A sa sacrée majesté est enlevée par une trouppe 
de soldats pour estre baffouée d’eux, et pour Preambule 
de cet atroce Parricide (afin qu'il souffrist en plusieurs 
choses comme son Sauveur) aians dépouillé toute sorte de 
Reverence et respect du nom Royal, comme s’ils eussent 
mené un Captif en Triomphe, avec une barbarie sans 
exemple, crient (incités 4 cela par ce Peters, dont nous 
avons parlé cy dessus) Justice, Justice, ainsy que firent 
autres fois les Juifs, Crucifie, Crucifie, crachent sur ses 
habits comme il passoit entre eux: & l'un diceur (ce 
qui fut rapporté entre autres personnes presentes, par 
un des Colonels qui avoit esté du nombre de ses juges, 
non sans louér hautement le Courage de ce soldat) souille 
de son crachat son auguste visage: Ils rendent Ason nez 
la fumée du Tabac, dont ils sgavoient bien qu’il haissoit 
lodeur; & luy jettent 4 ses pieds comme il marchoit des 
morceaux de pipes rompues: leur inhumanité mesme & 
barbarie passe jusques aux autres personnes,” Xc. 

It is not probable that any person inventing 
such a story would have thought of mentioning 
the broken pipes. Ratrn N. James. 


I have an engraving entitled ‘ King Charles the 
first in the Guard Room,’ from the original picture 
in the collection of Lord Francis Egerton. The 
subject is, briefly, Charles sitting in the midst of 
Puritan soldiers, one of whom is leaning over him 
and blowing tobacco-smoke in his face! The king 
appears to have been reading the Bible. 

In Sanderson’s ‘ Life of Charles’ it is stated:— 

“ After sentence the king being carried away was 
mocked of the soldiers (suffering many things like 
Christ), they laying aside all reference to sovereignty. 
That one defiled his venerable face with spittle, I abhor 
to say it, was wittingly done, They puffed tobacco fume 
(no smell to him more offensive), and cast their tobacco 
pipes at his feet,” 

Clarendon records (vol. iv. p. 31) that some 
of the soldiers who were his guard “ sat always in 
his bedchamber, and drank and took tobacco as if 
they had been on the court of guard.” And 
in ‘England under the Stuarts,’ J. H. Jesse 
states that “the soldiers not only smoked in 
his face their tobacco, and threw their pipes at 
his feet, but also heaped upon him the lowest and 
most virulent abuse” (vol. i. p. 456). 

Tenry G. Hope. 

Freegrove Road, N, 


Let me add to the reference on this subject in 





any of the bibliographical works of reference, was | 
published at Antwerp in 1651. The title of it | 


is ‘Abbregé [sic] des derniers mouvemens d’angle- | 
terre, avec un Raisonnement succinct des droits tant | 
du Roy que du Parlement: 4 Anvers chez Jacques 
Moens,’ 1651, 12mo, The writer states that he 
had often been admitted into the Privy Council, 
and it is not impossible that Clarendon, who was 


the Brit. Mus. Library, ‘A Panegyrick,’ 669, 
f, 25/51, another reference to the tract ‘ A Great 
and Bloody Plot discovered,’ 1660, E, 1021/8, p. 8, 
which clearly states what was believed to be 
Lockier’s share in the business in question. He 
was first an agitator, then a leveller. 0. 


TownsHenD Famity (7" §. ii. 307).—Richard, 
son of Richard and Jane Townshend, was baptized 
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at All Saints’ Church, in Norwich, on March 20, 
1608. The father was a felt-maker, and had a 
numerous family, some of whom remained in the 
parish to the end of the century. I am afraid the 
date is too early to meet your correspondent’s re- 
quirements, Tnomas R. Tavuack. 


Peacock’s ‘ Army Lists of the Roundheads and 
Cavaliers in 1642’ gives lists of officers in both 
armies; but I only find in it two of the name 
of Townsend, both in the Royalist army, as 
follows: Capt. Robert Townsend, in the 3rd Re- 
giment (colonel, Sir Jacob Astley); and Lieut. 
Thomas Townsend, in the 18th Regiment (colonel, 
Sir James Hamilton). B. F. Scarvert. 


Epmuonp Bonner (7" §. ii. 347).—I copy the 
following from my Southwark notes as an answer 
to your correspondent. 

Birth.— Natural son of a priest by Elizabeth 
Frodsham, and named after his stepfather (Granger, 
vol. i. p. 196). 

John Wymmesley, Archdeacon of London and of 
Middlesex, natural son of George Savage, priest, 
and therefore natural brother to Bishop Bonner 
(note p. 90, ‘Chronicle of Grey Friars,’ Camden 
Society). 

Bonner not clearly illegitimate (S. R. Maitland, 
‘Essays on the Reformation’). Maitland seems 
rather to strain points in deprecation, re Gardiner 
and Bonner. 

Likeness.—In Foxe is a picture of Bonner whip- 
ping Thomas Hinshawe. The bishop’s portrait is 
held to be a good one: shown to Bonner, he said, 
“Vengeance on the fool, how could he get my 
picture drawn so right?” He was very corpulent, 
which led to a coarse jest (Granger, ib.). Two 
other likenesses are mentioned on the same page. 

In the Marshalsea, 1549.—The Knight Marshal 
takes away his bed and makes him lie upon straw, 
because Bonner will not give him 10/. or a gown 
of that price (‘Grey Friars Chronicle,’ p. 65). 

William Seth, 1550-1, servant to Bonner, 
“dwelt with him until Allhallowstide, when he 
fell out with examinate and did beat him out of 
his chamber in the Marshalsea with a bedstaff ” 
(mislaid my reference ; probably Hist. MS. Com.). 

1559, March 29.— Bonner deprived, Grindal 
succeeds him (Machyn, ‘ Diary’). 

1559-1569.—Contined the rest of his life, from 
May, 1559, to September 5, 1569 (art. “ Bonner,” 
‘Penny Cyclop.,’ &c.). 

1569, September 5.—Dies in the Marshalsea, 
and is buried with prisoners in the ground of St. 
a Southwark (Granger and Rose, ‘ Biog. 

ict.’). 

Buried at night, by order or advice of Grindal, 
as the safest time (‘ Annals English Bible,’ An- 
derson, 1845, vol. ii. p. 279). This last may per- 
haps be verified in Strype’s ‘ Annals,’ “ Grindal,” 
pp. 208-9. 





An abstract of these particulars I give in ‘Old 
Southwark and its People,’ 1878, pp. 89-90. 

The burial-ground of St. George’s, Southwark, 
was within two or three minutes’ walk of the 
Marshalsea Prison, then where Newcomen Street 
is now, and from the very numerous entries of 
burials from the Marshalsea in the register-books 
of the church this was the common burial-place 
of the prisoners. The registers do not go so far 
back, but about fifty or sixty years after they are 
plentiful enough. Witu1aM REnDLE. 

Treverbyn, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


See ‘ Dictionary of Nat. Biog.,’ vol. v. pp. 356- 
360; Gillow’s ‘ Dictionary of English Catholics,’ 
vol. i. pp. 260-266, and the references there given. 

G. F. R. B. 


Has Mr. Houcues consulted Granger? See 
also ‘The Penny Cyclopzedia,’ F. W. J. 


County Bapces (7 S. i. 470, 518; ii. 34, 98, 
138, 213, 336).—Your correspondent Mr. Upan 
may be assured there are no county arms, for about 
a year ago I was asked the correct mode of blazon- 
ing the Sussex arms, and failing to find any men- 
tioned in Sussex books or at the British Museum, I 
appealed to Norroy King of Arms (G. E. Cokayne, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A.), as a member of the Sussex 
Archeological Society, and he kindly replied that 
my want of success was not surprising, as no Eng- 
lish county possessed arms, but the proprietors of 
‘heraldry shops” published sheets of county arms, 
which were chiefly those of some principal town. 

Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


Wricnr’s ‘Atma Mater’ (7 §, ii, 329).— 
Besides writing ‘ Alma Mater’—in which, by the 
way, as in the first edition of Bristed’s ‘ Five 
Years at an English University’ there is a great 
deal of “ padding” in the shape of examination 
papers—Wright edited, inter alia, ‘Cambridge 
Mathematical Papers’ (Cambridge, 8vo., 1832). 
The “ Advertisement ” of that volume, now ‘before 
me, is signed “J. M. F. Wright.” In ‘Grad. 
Cant.,’ ed. 1823, we find, ‘‘ Wright, Joh., Trin., 
A.B. 1819” (Wright’s year). I never heard of 
‘Alma Mater’ being suppressed; the book was not 
uncommon at Cambridge forty years ago. Who 
wrote ‘Almz Matres,’ by ‘‘ Megathym Spleen” 
(I give the title from memory) ? 

P. J. F. Gantition. 

[‘ Almee Matres,’ after which Mr, GanTILLon asks, is 
by Cockburn Thomson. } 


“Experto crepe” (7 §, ii. 368)—N. B. 
first introduced this phrase to ‘N. & Q.’ at 1" S. 
iii. 353; at v. 104, W. L. renewed the inquiry, 
and received a reply from H. H. G. at p. 212. 
J. H. M. made some remarks upon it in reply at 
vi. 107, and at p. 158, N. B., apparently the 
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original = inserted a quotation from a dis- 
course of Ulricus Molitor, addressed to Sigismund, 
Archduke of Austria, Jan. 10, 1489, in which the 
phrase “ experto crede ruberto” (sic) occurred, and 
was noticed as a trite proverb. 

A long note from myself was inserted in 5% S. 
vii. 408, as to which Mr. G. A. Sava obligingly 
made a further communication at p. 436, showing 
that the words were used by Burton in the ‘ Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy.’ I can now refer Mr. Birk- 
BECK Terry to G, Biichmann, ‘Gefliigelte Worte’ 
(Berlin, 1879), in which volume, at pp. 285-6, may 
be seen an examination of the forms, “‘ Experto 
credite,” “Expertus Robertus,” “ Experto crede 
Ruperto.” Ep. MarsHatt, 


“ Experto crede Roberto” is in Burton’s ‘ Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy,’ and refers to the author him- 
self, Robert Burton. G. A. Sata. 

46, Mecklenburgh Square. 


*Lucy’s Fuirtine’ (7 8, ii. 369).—William 
Laidlaw’s pretty poem may be found on p. 160 of 
* The Illustrated Book of Scottish Songs from the 
Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century,’ second edi- 
tion, London, Nathaniel Cooke, 1854. 

N. N. anv E. 

Thirlestane, 

{Very many correspondents name works in which this 
_— appears. Among these are Cameron’s ‘ Book of 
Popular Scottish Songs,’ 1862; ‘The Songs of Scotland ’ 
(Bell & Daldy, n.d.); Miss Carlyle Aitken’s ‘ Scottish 
Song ’ (Macmillan & Co.); Wilson's ‘ Poets and Poetry of 
Scotland’ (Blackie & Son); Whitelaw’s ‘ Book of Scottish 
Song’ (Blackie & Son). Mn. Bovcurer copies the song, 
which is at our correspondent’s disposal. | 


Eritara: “Ovr wire 1s But,” &c. (7 §, i. 
383, 513; ii. 136, 232).—The first stanza of Long- 
fellow’s poem on ‘ Weariness’ deserves to be added 
to the list of changes on this theme :— 

O, little feet ! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load : 
I, nearer to the Wayside Inn, 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary, thinking of your road ! 


R. H. Busx. 


“Ew Fiore” (7 §. ii, 367).—Two and three 
deckers, in the days of the old wooden walls, 
usually had their guns arranged chequerwise, i. ¢., 
the lower-deck gunports were beneath the spaces 
between the guns on the main deck. When the 
guns on the various decks were placed one above 
another, like the keyholes in a flute, they were 
said to be armed “en flite.” The Santissima 


Trinidad, a four decker, which fought at St. Vin- 
cent and Trafalgar, was so armed. 
Watrer H. James, Capt. late R.E. 


When in English we say that a vessel is armed 
“en flite,” we mean that she is half-armed only. 
The big flat- 


See Smyth’s ‘ Sailor’s Word Book.’ 





bottomed Dutch boats are called flutes, both in 
French and English, from the Dutch flwit, a boat 
built for cargo, not speed. Now, ships of cargo 
and transport carry a few guns, so that when they 
sail under convoy they are not quite defenceless, 
and yet as war ships are only partly armed. Littré, 
accordingly, says : “ Equipper un vaisseau en flite, 
se dit en parlant d’un vaisseau de guerre dont on 
fait un batiment de charge.” Of course, they dis- 
mount guns to substitute freight. 
C. A. Warp. 

[Very many replies to this question are acknow- 

ledged with thanks. } 


Sr. James’s, Piccapitty (7 §. ii. 146, 296). 
—Miss Busk may be interested in having her 
quotation illustrated by a reference to Evelyn’s 
* Diary’ (Dec. 7, 1684), which shows the admira- 
tion of a contemporary for the remarkable carving 
of the altarpiece. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Bottines (7" §. ii. 289).—Ray, in his ‘ Col- 
lection of North - Country Words,’ 1691, has, 
under “ Boll,” “ Bolling trees is used in all coun- 
tries for pollard trees, whose heads and branches 
are cut off, and only the bodies left.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


An “ Eoyrtian” Retic rrom tae Mippiesex 
MSS. (6 S, xii. 364).—Manipocator printed at 
this reference a document showing that, in 36 
Elizabeth, William Standley, Francis Brewerton, 
and John Weekes were sentenced to be hung for 
consorting for a month with “Egyptians.” The 
sequel is contributed to the Atheneum of Sept. 18 
last (p. 369) by Mr. H. T. Crofton, who, referring to 
the ‘ Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Eliza- 
beth, 1591-1594, states that a pardon was granted 
to the three above-named prisoners on August 28, 
1594. Jonny RanpDatt. 


E.texker (7 §. ii. 308).—A complete pedigree 
and account of Elleker, from the fourteenth cen- 
tury, will be found in Poulson’s ‘History and 
Antiquities of Holderness,’ vol. i. p. 394. Mem- 
bers of the family are mentioned in Burton’s 
* Monasticon,’ pp. 317, 436; and on pp. 241, 265 
of the Surtees Society’s volume containing Kirby’s 
* Inquest of Yorkshire.’ E. TayYvor. 


A great part of the history of the Ellerker (not 
Elleker) family is to be found on the walls of the 
church at Rowley, East Yorkshire. W. C. B. 

[Mr. T. D. Atktxson is requested to communicate 
with Mr. J. Horcuxiss, 193, Monument Road, Bir- 
mingham. } 


Sir Henry Ragsurn (7 §. ii. 285, 357).— 
It is surprising that the editor of Chambers’s 
‘Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen’ 
(1855) should not have suppressed the apocryphal 
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anecdote of Peter Edgar’s daughter falling in love 
with and marrying the young artist, considering 
that the facts have been notorious in Edin- 
burgh since that period. These facts are that 
James Leslie of Deanhaugh—the representative of 
Leslie of Leslie, and also of Leslie of New Leslie 
(strangely ignored by the late author of ‘The 
House of Leslie,’ although aware of his place in 
“the house ”)—married Anne, daughter of Peter 
Edgar by his wife Anne Hay, and—if the trath 
must be told—committed suicide at Deanhaugh 
House (adjoining St. Bernard’s) with a pistol, in 
consequence of jealousy, excited under very re- 
markable circumstances. Immediately after the 
tragedy the widow married the artist, and enabled 
him to cultivate his talents. The sisters of Lady 
Raeburn were Mrs. Tait, Mrs. Dickie, Mrs. Oli- 
phant, Mrs. Inglis, &. Her only brother was 
John Edgar, W.S., who died unmarried. Sr. 


CriercyMan (7 §, ii, 227, 312).—Mnr. |Dore 
seems to be in a little confusion as to the origin 
of this word. Prof. Skeat derives it from Low 
Latin clericus, the meaning being a man of learn- 
ing or education. Now the ministers of all the 
leading Protestant sects, and also Roman Catho- 
lics, have numerous colleges, and many have 
graduated, if not at Oxford or Cambridge, often at 
London. They are, therefore, clergymen (i.¢., edu- 
cated men), without necessarily believing in Holy 
Orders. In my opinion, a “clergyman” is the 
equivalent now of an “ ecclesiastic.” 

Freperick E, Sawyer, F.S.A, 

Brighton. 


CLERICAL Pronunciation (7™ §, ii. 265, 336). 
—I fear the list of words pronounced amiss by 
clerical and also by “lay readers” in church 
might be increased by the testimony of number- 
less hearers beyond your limit of space. I ven- 
ture to name one word only, repeated constantly, 
but only in church, “ princess.” What is the 
justification of the strong and strange emphasis 
upon the final syllable? Some say it is to dis- 
tingnish the word from “princes”; but that is 
needless, since there never are “‘ princes” of Wales 
to be prayed for, and the distinction is sufficiently 
marked by the different sound of the c in the two 
words ; and in ordinary conversation one does not 
use the emphasis in speaking of the other prin- 
cesses—Princess Royal, Princess Helena, Princess 
Louise, Princess Beatrice—though some will use it 
when referring to our future queen. 

I cannot agree as to the word Core (St. Jude ii.) 
that it is wrongly pronounced as one syllable. In 
the same verse of the epistle “ Cain” is, in Eng- 
lish, one syllable, though the vowels are divided 
in the Greek and Hebrew. So it may be that our 
translators intended both words to be pronounced 
according to the English usage, in one syllable, as 
is * Eve,” in Gal. ii, 13, where the Greek is a 





dissyllable. No absolute rule governs English 
pronunciation of Scripture proper names, Hebrew 
or Greek. Our “Eve,” “ Job,” and others of one 
syllable are dissyllabic in the original, and the 
Greek Kopé is not according to the Hebrew, where 
the vowels are long, as also they are in “ Heva” 
(Eve). Again, we vary from the Greek in numerous 
other words, cutting off syllables constantly. 
“John” is of three syllables in the Greek, and 
“ Mary” also in Greek and Hebrew; and number- 
less other examples will occur to every careful 
observer. 

The error of mispronouncement is very common, 
and I have noticed that itis not seldom committed 
by men who have learned, but have not kept up, 
their Greek Testament. Once in the vestry, just 
before service, the vicar of a large London church 
—a Trinity man (Cambridge), and loving his 
large and valuable library—suddenly asked me 
the pronunciation of the deacons’ names in Acts vi., 
which he was about to read in the service. Great 
was my surprise, but it was increased by his re- 
plying to my off-hand pronunciation, ‘‘O, I’il ask 
L——, he is a first-rate Greek”; and he did ask 
L—— at once, to our mutual amusement ! 

Another clergyman (apparently an alter ego of 
your correspondent’s censor), whose grandiose 
manner gave him the sobriquet of ‘the Dean,” 
and who prided himself on being an old Harrovian, 
not only mispronounced proper names, but on one 
occasion achieved the inimitable by reading to alarge 
congregation of cavalry and horse artillery, ‘ And 
Jcshua...... howed their horses,” which the men 
laughed at furtively, knowing that the reference 
was to hocking the horses. W. F. Hosson, 

Temple Ewell, Dover. 


Sir Georce Datuas (7* §. ii. 187).—Through 
the kindness of a friend who visited Brighton a 
few days ago I am enabled to answer the first of 
these two questions myself. Sir George was 
buried in St. Andrew’s Church, Waterloo Street, 
Brighton, where there is a monument to his 
memory. G. F. R. B. 


Sir Francis Vere (7" §,. ii. 249, 355).—An 
engraving (R. Gaywood, London, 1657) of the 
monument will be found in ‘The Commentaries 
of St Francis Vere’ (1657), but the name of the 
‘ statuary ” is not given. G. F. R. B. 


Cuatnep Bistes AND oTuER Booxs (7 §. i, 
49, 152, 218, 313).—In the Lady Chapel of the 
fine parish church of Wootton Wawen, in War- 
wickshire, there is a small collection of chained 
books, eight in number. These I saw not long 
ago, and took down on the spot a brief abstract of 
their titles, which may be worth printing, since 
the books themselves are certain to disappear in 
time. Some books, indeed, have already dis- 
appeared, and their chains hang loose and vacant, 
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The eight are as follows, taken in order from left 
to right :— 

1. Jewell’s Works. 1 vol., folio, John Norton, 1611. 

2. Book of Homilies of 1562, 1 vol., folio, Andrew 
Crooke, &c., 1673. 

3. Book of Common Prayer. Black letter; imperfect 
at both ends; and Psalms in metre; some with music, 
Small folio. Barker & Bill, 16—(?). 

4, Calvin's ‘ Institution of Christian Religion,’ in Eng- 
lish, 12mo, T. Vautrollier, for Wm. Norton, 1578. 

5. Ed. Topsell, ‘ Time’s Lamentation,’ 1599 ; Dod and 
Cleaver’s Exposition of the Ten Commandments, 1612, 
with MS, leaves ; N, Byfeild on St. Peter, 1617, All in 
1 vol., 4to. 

6. An Ecclesiastical Exposition upon St, Matthew. 
Black letter ; title-page gone. 

7. JohnVicars’s* England’s Remembrancer,’ Small 4to. 
Paine & Simmons, 1641, And in the same volume with 
this, eleven sermons (one of them by Edmund Calamy) 
ae before the House of Commons in 1641 and in 


8. ‘ A Practical Catechisme,’ by H. Hammond, D.D, 
Small d4to. Oxford, 1646, 

All these eight books are in good condition; full 
bound in contemporary calf, with recent lettering 
on the backs. They lie within a long standing 
desk of old deal, the front of which lets down and 
discovers a horizontal iron rod, fixed inside the 
desk from end to end. The chains, of long narrow 
links, are rung upon this rod; the ring moves 
freely at one end, the chain is screwed into the 
book at the other, and is long enough to allow 
you to draw out each volume and lay it on the 
desk above. All the books, it will be seen, are of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; but they 
seem to have come to the parish church during 
the eighteenth century, and all of them from one 
donor, Mr. Dunscomb ; for the words ‘‘ Given by 
Mr. Dunscomb” are written on the fly-leaves of 
several, and several have the autograph “George 
Dunscomb,” in an eighteenth century hand. Who 
Mr. Dunscomb was I know not ; there is no re- 
cord of him on the mural monuments around, and 
the parish knows nothing about its benefactor. 
Of these eight volumes (omitting No. 3), the most 
interesting to the curious reader is certainly No. 7. 
The eleven sermons contained in it afford much 
“fine confused reading” in politics and theology; 
and though the theology is now virtually extinct, 
it is refreshing to think that two hundred and fifty 
years have not lessened the virulence of the politics. 
Perhaps another two hundred and fifty years may 
tone that down a little: nous verrons—or rather, 
somebody else will. Two at least of the sermons 
enjoy a notable distinction. I forget the preacher’s 
highly respectable name, but he was Vicar of Sum- 
ware, in Essex ; and his discourses were held in 
such esteem by the Parliament that the Committee 
of Religion of that august body considered them 
quite able to extirpate Popery, and ordered them 
to be printed for that very end. The curious 


reader peruses this parliamentary announcement 
with a certain grim sense of irony; for, as it 





happens, the squire of Wootton Wawen is a Roman 
Catholic ; he has built a R.C. chapel there, and 
provided a R.C. burial-ground and a priest’s house; 
and, horrible to relate, it is even said that the 
parson of the parish and the R.C, priest live to- 
gether in amity and peaceful intercourse. Popery, 
in fact, is not extirpated, but the Committee of 
Religion is. That is the point, for no one nowa- 
days can accuse the British Parliament of deo- 
Sapovia, A. J. M. 


Erymotocy or Worstep (7 §. ii. 329).— 
There cannot be any doubt that if the spelling 
wulsted is intended to imply an etymology from 
wool, it is a mere late blunder. That the stuff 
was made at Worstead, in Norfolk, is certain, 
and notices of it and the place are common. Thus 
Chaucer, ‘ Prologue,’ 262, 

Of double worstede was his semy-cope, 

where there is no difference of reading in any of 
the MSS. which make up the six-text edition. I 
think the best illustrative passages are those in the 
‘Paston Letters,’ for they are written by people 
who knew the place. Thus vol. ii. p. 235, “Send me 
hedir ij clue of worsted,” “for 1 wold make my 
doublet all worsted for worship of Norffolk”; 
vol. iii. p. 13,“ I herde yesterdaye that a Worsted 
man of Norffolk, that solde worstedys at Wyn- 
chester”; vol. iii. p. 278, “A wydow in Woorstede, 
whyche was wyff to one Bolt, a worstede ‘mar- 
chaunt.” These are dated before or about 1481, 
long before 6 Edw. VL, and are thoroughly to the 
point. O. W. Tancock. 

Norwich. 

The spelling wolstede is not uncommon. It 
seems to be an instance of ‘ Volks-Etymologie.’ 
Wolstede occurs in the ‘Nottingham Records,’ 
vol. ii. p. 152, in a.D. 1436, and the ‘ Lancashire 
Wills,’ published by the Chetham Society, yield 
the following quotations: a.p. 1520, ‘*‘ My best 
wolstyd dublett,” vol. i. p. 39; a.p. 1541-4, “ My 
russett wolstye frokk,” and “a russett ulstyd 
jacked,” vol. ii. p. 152; a.p. 1536, “ My gowne 
lyned with Saynt Thomas wullsted,” vol. il. p. 167. 
In the ‘ Registrum Palatinum Dunelmense,’ vol. iv. 
p. 124, worsted is grouped with “linea tela, cane- 
vac{ium], panni Hibernise, Galwaid’ et Wortsted’” 
(A.D. 1315). This confirms the etymology given 
by Prof. Skeat. W. H. Stevenson. 


There is little doubt that the derivation of 
worsted given by Prof. Skeat in his ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary’ is the correct one. The first mention 
of worsted occurs in an Act of the reign of Ed- 
ward II. I beg to refer your correspondent to 
Mr. 8. W. Beck’s ‘ Draper’s Dictionary.’ 

F. C. Birgseck Terry. 


The word worsted is very much older than 
6 Edward VI. “Pannum de Wrsted” occurs on 
the Patent Roll for 26 Edw. L, plainly showing 
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that the material drew its name from the place of 
its manufacture. I have not found any earlier 
instance, but of later ones there are plenty, e.g.:— 

* Ane supertunic of wostede for Hugh Le Despenser, 
junior."’—Compotus of Henry of Cambridge, tailor of 
Edw. II, 1820; Wardrobe Accounts, 22/14. 

“Une rolle entiere de worstede vert,’’— Wardrobe 
Account, 26/9, 1326. 

“ Eleven ells of worstede, bought from John Dalling, 
at 9d, per ell.” — Jbid., 26/3, 1326. 

It would appear, therefore, that wulsted was an 
eccentricity of the scribe. HERMENTRUDE. 


After mentioning derivations from the town 
Worstead and from the Dutch word ostade, ‘ Great 
Industries of Great Britain,’ vol. i. p. 170, goes on 
to say :— 

“A third derivation is given by Archdeacon Nares, 
who says that the woollen thread, yarn, and stuff might 
naturally be termed ‘ woolstead,’ as being the staple or 
substance cf the wool, and was corrupted to worsted by 
the common change of the letter / for r. It is 
argued that worsted yarn must have been known as 
long as the spinning of wool or the manufacture 
of cloth, and hence the name could not have been 
derived from that of the town of Worstead, but rather 
the name of the town must have been derived from that 
of the yarn. This explanation meets but with little 
favour.” 

Daviv P. Buck.e. 

Morley, 


Erricgy or Wetsu Girt (7 §. ii. 388).—The 
figure that Mr. Trenerne has noticed at the 
mastheads of our local wherries is intended to re- 
present Jenny Jones, or Morgan, the heroine of the 
once popular song. This style of vane was first 
made for a wherry called the Jenny Morgan, about 
thirty years ago, and for some reason became 
popular amongst the wherrymen about here, and 
is still to be seen on most of the craft. 

R. H. Teaspe. 

Southtown, Great Yarmouth. 


Vice-ApmiraL Sir Tuomas Canpier (7 §° 
ii. 189, 374).—I have not the original query be 
fore me, but if your correspondent who inserted 
it will write me I can lend him a pedigree, as a 
Vice-Admiral Candler married into the Bowker 
family. Cuarues E. B. Bowker. 

Saffron Walden, Essex. 


Limenovuse (7 §, ii. 408).—Lymoste is the 
correct Tudor spelling of lime-oast, 1. ¢., lime-kiln. 
The whole matter is explained in Mr. Scott 
Robertson’s note to Pegge’s ‘ Kenticisms,’ published 
by the English Dialect Society, s. v. “ Oast.” See 
also ‘‘ Oast” in my ‘ Dictionary.’ 

Watrer W. Sxeart. 


*Batiap or THE Fair Wipow or WatTLInc- 
STREETK’ (7 8. ii. 388).—It is not possible to refer 
this ballad to a later reign than that of Elizabeth. 
It was entered in the Stationers’ Registers by 
Richard Jones, August 15,1597. The ballads in Mr. 





Huth’s celebrated volume were collected by a con- 
temporary lover of such literature between 1560 
and 1600. There is only one of a later date (1615) 
in the collection, and “this must have been added 
long after the original collector had departed from 
the scene of his labours” (introduction to Lilly’s 
reprint of the seventy-nine ballads). At any rate, 
the ballad in question cannot have been written 
later, though it may have been written earlier, 
than 1597. JutiaAN MArsHaLL, 


Twonanp Sworp v. Two-HanpED Sworp 
(7™ §. ii. 306).—Though “ two-hand” may be the 
more correct epithet, it is worth while noticing that 
Milton has used “two-handed ”:— 

But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 
‘ Lycidas,” Il, 130-1, 
So also in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ vi. 1]. 251-3 :— 
With huge two-handed sway 
Brandished aloft, the horrid edge came down 
Wide-wasting. 
F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

I do not positively assert that the term “ two- 
hand sword ” does not occur in any of Sir Walter 
Scott’s works ; but I have no recollection of it. 
After a very brief search I have found three ex- 
amples of the term “ two-handed sword,” namely, 
in ‘Ivanhoe,’ chap. ii.; ‘Quentin Durward,’ chap. v.; 
and ‘ The Talisman,’ chap. xxvii. F. G.S. suggests 
that Scott really wrote “two-hand sword,” and 
that his printers or editors have altered it ; that 
I must leave to others to settle. 

JonaTHaN Bovucuier. 

Ropley, Hants. 


Sir Walter Scott, in ‘The Death of the Laird’s 
Jock,’ one of the minor tales included in the 
“ Waverley Novels,” says: “No champion...... 
could endure the sway of the huge two-handed 
sword which he [the Laird’s Jock] wielded, and 
which few others could even lift.” The quotation 
is from one of the original editions printed by 
Ballantyne. Rk. B P. 


Before deciding that “‘ two-hand” is the “ right 
term” F, G, S, should call to mind Milton’s “ two- 
handed engine at the door,” in ‘Lycidas.’ For 
Sir Walter Scott, I have looked into ‘The Talis- 
man’ (first edition, 1825), and in chap. xxvii. I 
find mention of Richard’s ‘‘ two-handed sword.” 

Cc. B. M. 


Tue Apsot or Hutme (7™ §. ii. 400).—The 
interest of this subject lies in the fact that the 
Bishop of Norwich is titular Abbot of St. Benet 
at Holme, Horning parish, near Norwich. It was 
a mitred abbey, not dissolved, but given by way of 
compensation to the then Bishop of Norwich and 
his successors ; so that divine sits in the House 
of Peers as an abbot, being a mitred baron. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Life of Words as the Symbols of Ideas, By Arsene 

Darmesteter. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Tuts is but a small book, but the subject that it deals 
with is of such great importance that every one who 
cares to read it at all will give it careful study. ‘ The 
Life of Words’ cannot be skimmed. From the first page 
to the last it is a chain of reasoning of which it is im- 
portant not to lose a single link, The principles involved 
apply to any language, but the illustrations are mostly 
taken from the French. This is well. We can better 
follow reasoning such as M. Darmesteter’s when it 
relates to a familiar foreign tongue than if all the 
illustrations were taken from our own language. The 
writer fears, and we believe with good reason, that the 
French language is becoming deteriorated by ugly. use- 
less, and ill-formed words and phrases being introduced. 
This is true of every tongue; but we think French is 
suffering from this disease of language more than the 
tongues of other nations are at the present hour. Poli- 
tical and social reasons might perhaps be found for this 
were it needed, In English, although we have had a 
flood of new words poured in upon us during the last 
thirty years, the language is steadily improving. It is 
not fair to take into account the great writers who, in 
whatever age they live, are skilful in word selection, but 
the ordinary men who write articles which get printed in 
newspapers and magazines. We do not think that any 
one could compare a file of a newspaper of thirty years 
old with one of to-day without coming to the conclusion 
that English was “looking up.’’ There are various 
reasons for this, Though it is still but little tanght in 
our higher schools, every one who has been in any way 
influenced by the currents of modern thought has learned 
that long words formed from the Latin through the 
French do not express many of our ideas so picturesquely 
as the shorter words of Teutonic origin. Besides, there 
is something of antiquarianism or romanticism at the 
bottom. The strong reaction against classicism which 
gave a new life to Gothic architecture has had its effects 
on language also. We trust M. Darmesteter’s book will 
be widely read. It will be best appreciated by those who 
have a good knowledge of French, but those who are 
ignorant of every tongue but their own should not be 
deterred from reading it. 


Shropshire Folk-lore: a Sheaf of Gleanings. Edited by 
Charlotte Sophia Burne. From the Collections of 
Georgina F. Jackson. Part III. (Triibner & Co.) 

WE welcome gladly the concluding portion of this im- 

portant book. If we were to say that this instalment 

is the best of the three, it would lead those of our readers 
who remember the former parts to conclude that we had 
skimmed them carelessly, or were troubled with a most 
treacherous memory. It is not better, but it is quite as 
thorough, and we are bound to say that we have found 
it in many respects more amusing, There was a time, 
not very long ago, when it was thought necessary to 
make some sort of an apology for publishing scraps of 
folk-lore. They were amusing, it was true, but, as mere 
old wives’ fables, could have no real interest for thoughtful 
people, What could the games of children, the songs of 
nursemaids, or the fancies about wells, trees, and stones 
teach, except that “useful knowledge” had not been 
diffused among the people as it ought to be. Things have 
changed now, and all but the very ignorant or the very 
priggish admit that the folk-lore of the people can teach 
us several things that are not to be learned in any other 
manner, Collectors we have had in recent days in 
abundance, but many of them have had so little know- 





ledge of what has been done by others here and else- 
where, have been so ignorant, in fact, of the literature of 
the subject, that their works have been of much less 
value than they would have been had the authors pur- 
sued a wider course of reading. No charge of this kind 
can be made against Miss Jackson or Miss Burne. It ig 
impossible for the reader to know to which of the two 
ladies he must be grateful for this or that passage in 
their joint work. Those, however, who are familiar with 
Miss Jackson's ‘Shropshire Word Book’—the best of 
English local glossaries—will feel well assured that had 
circumstances permitted she could have produced this 
book also without extraneous help. 

Perhaps the least interesting part of the book is the 
chapter devoted to days and seasons. With most of the 
facts therein we were before familiar. Shropshire is, 
however, so near the land of the Kelt, that a twice-told 
tale is important if we are ever to separate the folk-lore 
of the Teuton from that of the former races he has 
conquered, It is not a hopeless task; but very much 
must be learned ere we are able todo so. On the other 
hand, the chapter on “ Morris-Dancing and Plays" con- 
tains very much which is to us new knowledge, A play 
is given in full, Other versions of it have been printed 
before, but we have reason to believe that this is the 
best text that has appeared. In its present form it is, of 
course, modern, but there are passages in it which point 
to the conclusion that we have here a degraded relic of 
poetry of great antiquity. The collection of “ Rhymes 
and Sayings” is very full and interesting. Whether any 
of them are new we cannot tell: several of them have 
never occurred to us before. Whether epitaphs come 
legitimately under the head of folk-lore we have our 
doubts; we have, however, no doubt that the author and 
editor have been well advised to find room for these 
quaint attempts at verse. They lack poetry, and most of 
them are too long for quotation. The simple realism of 
one, dated 1822, in Burford Churchyard, is too short and 
direct not to be worthy of transference to our pages :— 

When from this life he did depart, 

His death was causéd by a cart. 
We must not conclude without remarking that the book 
has an excellent index. 


The Diversions of a Book-Worm. By J. Rogers Rees. 
(Stock. ) 
Mr. Rees has issued an attractive and a remunerative 
little volume. He might have given a better insight 
into his own library, concerning which we are told little. 
His house and garden, the latter with its “ secular” 
trees, its high walls covered with ivy, in which the 
birds build and sing, and the glimpse of one of the Welsh 
hills, are pleasant enough. Concerning the room, how- 
ever, into which he is “ chary " of admitting “‘ strangers 
in the flesh” we learn little,except that there are pic- 
tures of Carlyle, Scott, Burns, Emerson, and Longfellow, 
Tennyson, and the chair of Dickens, from which it will 
be seen that England comes behind Scotland and 
America. It is almost the same in the text of the 
book. We hear very much concerning Scotland and 
America. Mr. Rees, it is true, dwells in imagination 
lovingly upon the discourses “ on art and letters" which 
“there must have been in the evenings in the studio 
(of D. G. Rossetti) which opened out into the Chelsea 
garden from the ground floor!” He does not, more- 
over, he may be glad to know, in the least overrate the 
charm of those gatherings, and he writes pleasantly 
enough concerning Lamb, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
others who might have been seen in “ the library of 
Southey at Keswick.” He seems, however, more at 


home when he gets to Concord, and deals with Emer- 
son Hawthorne, and Thoreau. This may possibly be 
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fancy, but we do not think it is, He has a paper 

on the books he would most care to possess. On p. 22 

he bas some clever and whimsical remarks on early 

rising. 

English Glees and Part-Songs: an Inquiry into their 
Historical Development. By Wm, Alex. Barrett, 
Mus.Bac.Oxon. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Barrer? is a practised musician and complete 
master of the subject on which he writes. His book 
now published consists of a series of lectures read at the 
City of London College under the auspices of the Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching. The growth 
of musical art, the origin of vocal harmony, the defini- 
tion and description of the glee and the madrigal, and 
an historical account of their progress are supplied in a 
work which is accurate and exhaustive and is thoroughly 
pleasant reading. Far beyond the circle of musicians, 
who will be glad to have at band a work so convenient 
of reference, extend the claims of Mr. Barrett’s book, 
which deserves to be known wherever music, with its 
refining influences, penetrates, 


Rip van Winkle, By Washington Irving. Illustrated 

by Gordon Browne, (Blackie & Son.) 
Ir is a pleasure to have Washington Irving's delightful 
story in a dress so appropriate and so handsome as that 
here furnished it. Mr. Gordon Browne has entered tho- 
roughly into the spirit of his author, and the pictures he 
supplies of Rip van Winkle, his spouse, and his asso- 
ciates, human or superhuman, are admirable in all re- 
spects. ‘They are very numerous, moreover, a8, apart from 
prettily designed head and tail pieces, there are forty-six 
full-page illustrations, one being furnished to every few 
sentences. Many of these, especially those opposite 
pp. 22, 28, 48, and 56, with the frontispiece, are equally 
excellent in execution and as illustrations. Among gift- 
books of the approaching season few are likely to put in 
aciaim so high as this. 


Tue November number of Ze Livre opens with 
‘Voyage dans une Fauteuil a la Recherche de l Edition 
Originale de “Ruy Blas,”’’ which, in addition to its 
merits as a bibliographical paper, half truth, half fan- 
tasy, furnishes hints to collectors as to a coming mania. 
‘ Le Scriptorium d'un Convent’ is a clever revivification 
by M. Victor Fournel of thirteenth-century life. M. 
Octave Uzanne has a pleasant causerie in his best style 
on ‘Les Femmes Bibliophiles,’ There is in addition an 
admirably characteristic portrait of M. Clampfleury in 
his sanctum 


Tuer December number of Walford’s Antiquarian will 
contain, among other papers, an illustrated article on 
* Will Kemp and his Dance from London to Norwich,’ 
performed in the year 1600, and narrated in a rare 

amphiet of that date, which Gifford, in his edition of 

n Jonson's ‘Works,’ describes as “a great curiosity, 
andas a rude picture of national manners extremely well 
worth reprinting.” 


Reavers of ‘N, & Q.’ will be glad to hear of the 
forthcoming revival of the Spalding Club. The former 
society did good service in printing works illustrative of 
Scottish history and archwology. At a large meeting 
held in Aberdeen on the 11th inst., Lord Aberdeen in 
the chair, it was unanimously decided that the old 
society should be revived on a new basis. Among the 
books with which it will forthwith occupy itself are * The 
Book of Bon Accord,’ ‘ Selections from Arthur Johnston,’ 
‘Collections for a History of Kincardineshire,’ ‘The 
Book of Banff,’ ‘History of the Family of Gordon,’ 
* History of the Family of Forbes,’ ‘ Folk Riddles of the 
North,’ and ‘Selections from the Records of the Maris- 





chal College and University.’ Our esteemed corre- 
spondent Mr, P. J. Anderson is the secretary. 


Tue Gorgee Society announce that vol. iii. of their 
publications, to consist of ‘A True Relation of the most 
prosperous Voyage,’ &c., of Capt. George Waymouth, in 
1605, in the discovery of Virginia, edited by Dr. Henry 
8. Burrage, is in the press, 





Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “* Duplicate.” 


J. Hastenvrst (“ Should he upbraid ”),—These lines 
are altered from ‘ The Taming of the Shrew,’ II. i. 169 
et seqg.—(“ Contango’’) The origin of this phrase is un- 
known. It is sometimes supposed to be from the Spanish. 
See ‘ Contango and Backwardation,’ 6 8. xi, and xii. 

Q. V. ( Descendants of ‘ N, & Q.’ ”’).—The subject has 
been discussed in 6" §8, vii, viii. and ix, 

F. Bonner (“ Mad as a hatter”).—The question has 
been fully discussed in* N. & Q.’ 

_H. Henpenson (‘‘ Castigation ").—The matter in ques- 
tion was fully threshed out at the time. A revival of the 
subject scarcely seems expedient. 

Mx. J. Hay wishes to know whether there is any 
book on the subject of “ cunning,’’ on which Bacon has 
an essay. 

Tuk Vicar of Mill Hill wishes to know a French pro- 
verb equivalent to “ Queen Anne is dead.” 

J. Suernerp (“Picture by Claude Lorraine ”’).—No 
one can tell you whether an unseen picture is an ori- 
ginal, Consult an expert, 

Corricenda.—P, 383, col. 2, 1. 8, for “chronicles” 
read chroniclers; 1. 10, for “ revolutionary ” read 
evolutionary ; 1, 25, for “1813” read 1513. 


NOTICE, 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, ; 











W ANTED, NOTES anp QUERIES, No. 56, 
FIR*-T SERIES. and No. 51, SIXTH SERIFS, for which 1s. 
will be given.— Address JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries 


each 
« flic s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


ice, 22,1] 


THE TYPE-WRITING OFFICE, Fourth 
. Floor, Lonsdale Chambers, 27, (hancery-lane.— MSS. carefully 
Typed by experienced copyists at 15d. per 1, words. Terms for 
Drematic and other work on application.—Sole Proprietor and 
Mauager, Mrs MARSHALL. 


( ‘ENEALOGY.—LETTER B. Record and other 
A indexes now being searched. All References to Surnames with 
nitial Bb supplied.—Address M. A., 124, Chancery-lane, London. 


J YREDERICK BARKER, DEALER in AUTO- 
d GRAPHS, 43, Rowan-road, Brook-green, West Kensington, 
London, W.— Catalogues issued and Autographs Purchased. 
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DUBLIN. 

The very Extensive and Valuable Library of the late Dr. R. R. 
MADDEN, M.R.I.A., Author of ‘ The Lives and Times of 
the United Irishmen,’ ‘ The History of Irish Periodical Litera- 
ture,’ * The History of the Penal Laws,’ ‘ Shrines and Sculp- 
tures of the Old and New World,’ * Memoirs of the Countess of 
Blessington,’ &e. 

i} ESSRS. BENNETT & SON are favoured with 

instructions from the Executors to SELL by AUCTION, 
in their Literary Sale-Kooms, 6, Upper Ormond-quay, Dublin, 

December 6, and Following Days, a unique and rare Collection « 

Irish Literature, Antiquities, &c.—a most extraordinary c 

many thousand Tracts, | amphlets, and Trials illustrative « 

and political condition of ireland from 1¢90 to our own times — Irish 

Newspapers, Magazines, and other leriodicals of the past and present 

centuries— Rare State Papers, Manuscripts. and other Historical 

Documents—numerous Autograph Letters of eminent and notorious 

persons— Dr. John O’ Donovan's Autograph Transcript of the * Annals 

of Ireland "—* The Blessington Papers,’ comprising the correspondence 
of the most distinguished literary and celebrated persons of her time 
in various counties—Autograph Letters of Grattan, O’Vonnell, and 
other Irish patriots—a most unique set cf Post-Mortem Casts taken 
off the faces of T. Wolfe Tone, John and Henry Sheares, Robert 

Emmet, the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, the notorious Jemmy U’ Brien, &c., 

by the late Dr. George Petrie and his father—stone, Bronze, and Iron 

Antiquities—Portraite, Painted and Engraved Miniatures, aud other 

highly interesting items too pumerous to particularize. 

Descriptive Catalogues will be ready for distribution a fortnight 
preceding Sale, and may be had on application to BENNETT & 5UN, 

Auctioneers, 6, Upper Urmond-quay, Dublin. 


ESTABLISHED 1551. 
I R K BE C K B AN K, 
Southam pton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEKEST allowed on DEPOSITS, repay- 
able on demand. TWO per CENT. INTEKEST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
pot drawn below lol. The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free 
of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other securities and 
Valuabies; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and 
Coupons; and the Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Sbares, and An- 
puities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. The BIKK- 
BECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free ou application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCKUPT, Manager. 


SAFETY. 


OUNG’S PARAFFIN OIL has been burned 
extensively in all climates for thirty-five years without a single 
accident. 








PURITY. 


OUNG’S PARAFFIN OIL keeps the air cool, 
healthful, and pure, and free from gases which are injurious to 
gilding, books, and works of art. 


EcONOMY. 


TOUNG'S PARAFFIN OIL.—When burned in 
Young's lamps, two gallons yield a light equal to 1,000 cubic 
feet of 16-candle gas 


STICKPHAST PASTE, 
for securing Scraps, &c. Cheaper and cleaner than gum 
With strong brush, One “hilling 
HUNDRED-COPY COPYING INK, One Hundred good copies 
from Une Writing. Half-a-Crown. Sold everywhere. 


~~ ACCIDENTS OF DAILY LIFE 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1249), 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
oe ** ee £1,000,000 





Capital 

Income oe ee ee . ee + 

COMPENSATION PAID for 112,009 ACCIDENTS 
Chairman—HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
West-end Office: —8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C., 
OR AT THE 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 

WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 





ANTE D, LIFE of Dr. JOHN CONANT, 
ector of Exet n the 17th C yr, b S —_ 
JOHN WHELDON, 5"; Great Queenatrecte Wee tit Som, 1088, 
WANTED, INFORMATION of or from the DE. 
SCEN DANTS of THOMAS READ, of Colchester (will proved 
his brother George, or his children Isaac, Ihomas, Mary. and 
Address Z., 10, The Mail, High-street, Harlesden, N.W. 


IVE POUNDS REWARD for MARRIAGE 
CERIFICATE of John Eaton to Abigail Damant (or any form 
of latter name) cirea 1615 to 1635.—Address Z., 10, The Mall, High- 


| street, Harlesden, N. W. 


A UTOGRAPHS and BOOKS. — BUYERS or 
4 SELLERS are invited to COMMUNICATE with J. PEAR. 
SUN & CO., Dealers in Rare Books and Autographs, 44, Pall-mall, 8. W, 
\URIOUS, OLD, and RARE BOOKS.—CATA. 
LOGUE (No. XXIV.) just published, post f o rlicat an 
GEO. P. JOH NSTUN, Booksel er, 33, Geo be y-toor 4 a ae 


T# E BOOK-LOVER’S LEAFLET: a Monthly 

List, with Notes and Adversaria, of Rare and Interesting Booka, 
Post free and gratis on application te PIOKEKING & CHATTY. 
66, Haymarket, London, 8. W ; 
Libraries or Single Volumes Purchased. 


TOW READY, EDWARD BUMPUS'S CATA. 
AN LOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS in all. Classes of Litera- 
ture. Gratis and Post Free. Libraries and small parcels of Books 
Purchased.—5 and6, Holborn Bars, E.U., snd 51, Carey-street, Lincoln's 
Inu-fields, W.C, 


i R. SOLLY’S BOOKS.—CATALOGUE of 
BOOKS cn Customs, America, Pope, Tracts, Fpitaphs, P 
Registers, Witchcraft, Rings, Portraits, and Collection of B — 
ee of the Lighteenth Century, of KEADER, Urange-street, Hol- 

,0rR. 





(THE RUTHWELL CROSS: a Description and a 
Sketch of its supposed History. By the Rev. J. McFARLAN, 
Minister of Ruthweil. Price is. 
M. BLACKWOUD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION, Enlarged, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


| ARD KNOTS in SHAKESPEARE, 





BY 


Sir PHILIP PERRING, Bart., 


Formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & Co, 


In the press, a limited edition, in 1 compact volume, super-royal 8yvo, 
extra cloth, double columns, of 8 pages, alphabetically arrang 
with a complete Index to Females; to be ready early in er, = 

ONDON MARRIAGE LICENCES, 1521-1869. 
Transcribed by the late Col. CHESTER, D.C.L. Edited in 0 

Alphabet by JUSEPH FOSTER, j - 
“They throw a flood of light on the genealogies of the diocese of 

London, and especially of London itself. 1 regard them as one of my 

greatest genealogical trearures.”- L. Cursten, Feb. 16, 1890, 

The * Marriage Licences’ are taken from the following (Offices, vis, : 
The bishop of London's Office, 152) to 1898; The Dean and ¢ ky! 
Westminster's Office (all taken), 1599 to 1699, 3 vols.; Faculty Office of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 1543 to 1869, 1 vol.; Vicar-General’s 
( flice of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 1660 to 1679, 1 vol 

A complete Index, containing references to 25,000 Marriages, will 
accompany the work, which will be issued to Subscribers at the price 
of a. ita. 6d.; to Non-hubscribers, 31. 3*. A Prospectus gratis on 
application, 

BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


] OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The sudden changer, 

frequent fogs, and pervading dampness sorely impede the 
vital functions, and conduce to iil health. The remedy for these 
diseases lies in some purifying medicine hike these Pills, which ig 
competent to grapple with the mischief at its source, and stamp it out 
without fretting the nerves or weakening the system. Holloway's 
Pills extract from the blood all noxious matter, regulate the action of 
every disordered organ, stimulate the liver and kidneys, and relax the 
bowels. In curing chest complaints these Pills are remarkably 
effective, especially when aided by friction of the Vintment on its walls. 
This double treatment will ensure a certain, steady, and beneficent pro 
gress, 8od sound health will soon be re-established, 
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